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PROLOGUE 


EARLY  ADMISSION 


In  the  beginning  of  higher  education  in  what  would 
become  the  United  States,  there  was  one  college,  and 
it  was  called  Harvard,  and  it  was  founded  in  1636  in  a 
place  called  Newtowne,  a name  that  did  not  please  the  men 
who  engineered  the  founding  and  who  had  for  the  most 
part  graduated  from  Cambridge  University,  and  so  they 
arranged  to  have  the  ground  beneath  the  college’s  founda- 
tion re-baptized  “to  tell  their  posterity  whence  they  came.” 

Harvard’s  mission — for  which  it  had  a clear  held  until 
Yale  came  along  in  1701 — was  to  produce  in  the  colonies 
what  Cambridge  had  produced  in  the  old  country:  orthodox 
Congregationalist  ministers;  harriers  of  Quakers,  Baptists, 
and  Papists.  And  its  entrance  requirements,  while  narrow, 
were  appropriate  to  a curriculum  that  included  no  arts, 
no  history  that  wasn’t  ancient,  no  literature  that  wasn’t 
available  in  Hebrew,  Greek  (the  Gospels,  not  Aristotle), 
or  Latin. 

“When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tully  or  such  like  classical 
Latin  Author  ex  tempore,  and  make  and  speake  true  Latin  in 
verse  and  prose,  . . . and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of 
nounes  and  verbes  in  ye  Greeke  tongue,  then  may  hee  bee 
admitted  into  ye  College.” 

Promulgated  in  the  1640s,  that  became  the  unmoving 
standard  for  American  colleges  well  into  the  18th  cen- 
tury, when  Columbia,  Brown,  Yale,  Williams,  and  others 
were  persuaded  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  adding  “vulgar 
arithmetic”  (anything  short  of  algebra)  to  the  Greek-Latin 
dyad.  Harvard  followed  suit  in  1807.  A short  time  later, 
French  joined  the  list  at  some  colleges  (likely  honoring 
France’s  support  of  the  colonies  during  the  Revolutionary 
War);  and  then — over  many  decades — geography,  English 
grammar,  histories  of  eras  that  antedated  the  fall  of  Rome, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  English  composition.  It  took 
Syracuse  University,  however,  in  1873,  to  dare  add  “natu- 
ral philosophy,”  or  science;  and  soon  Harvard,  never  to  be 
outdone  in  follow-up  innovation,  offered  a choice  of  tests  in 
botany,  physics,  chemistry,  or  descriptive  astronomy. 

The  most  profound  changes  in  college  admission,  how- 
ever— the  ones  that  made  the  SAT,  ACT,  AP  tests,  legacies, 
U.S.  News,  Kaplan,  sleepless  nights,  tears  beside  the  mailbox, 
the  summer  tour  of  the  Northeast  or  the  Pac-12,  and  all  the 
rest  possible — were  not  the  work  of  any  of  the  eminent 
private  institutions  that  ruled  admission  standards  into  the 
post-Civil  War  era,  but  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Founded  in  1817  with  broadly  democratic  responsi- 


bilities (the  university  was  begun  by  a French  Catholic 
priest,  and  its  early  board  of  directors  was  a deliberately 
constructed  Noah’s  ark,  featuring  every  Christian  denomi- 
nation that  had  to  that  time  planted  itself  in  the  Wolverine 
State),  Michigan  was  centrally  concerned  with  educating  as 
many  native  sons  as  were  qualified  to  sit  for  college  degrees. 
In  order  to  identify  these  candidates  expeditiously,  the  uni- 
versity broke  with  a rule,  in  force  since  1636,  that  apphcants 
had  to  appear  at  the  college  to  which  they  were  applying, 
there  to  be  examined  by  faculty.  Michigan,  instead,  chose 
to  dispatch  faculty  from  Ann  Arbor  to  secondary  schools 
across  the  state,  where  they  administered  entrance  exams 
until  all  comers  had  been  served.  Seeing  the  revenue  oppor- 
tunities— tuition  was  pretty  much  all  that  separated  colleges 
of  the  era  from  bankruptcy — other  institutions  followed 
suit,  even  in  the  elite  East.  And  then  in  1870  Michigan 
declared  that  graduates  of  many  of  the  state’s  public  high 
schools  didn’t  have  to  take  entrance  exams,  but  could  turn 
up  in  Ann  Arbor  on  the  day  before  classes  started,  display 
their  diplomas  or  an  appropriate  letter  from  their  high 
school  principal,  and  be  admitted  to  study. 

“Certification,”  as  the  process  became  known,  because 
certain  high  schools  were  certified  as  reliable,  was  quickly 
adopted  by  state  universities  such  as  Indiana  and  Wisconsin, 
and  by  Columbia,  the  dim  cousin  within  the  nascent  Ivy 
League  family,  which  year  after  year  had  its  head  handed  to 
it,  enrollment-wise,  by  the  blue-collar  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  so  saw  the  advantages  of  any  process  that 
would  speed  students  directly  from  high  school  to  its  bur- 
sar’s office.  In  tonier  precincts,  however,  which  dominated 
higher  education,  the  notion  that  a high  school  diploma 
equipped  an  individual  to  enter  college  was  flatly  rejected. 

The  argument — a cultural,  geographical,  and  intellec- 
tual fracas — went  on  for  decades,  replete  with  pubhc  meet- 
ings,  private  correspondence,  arm  twisting,  sniping,  alliance 
forming,  and  alliance  shattering.  Eventually,  everyone  came 
to  their  senses  (predictably,  the  last  holdouts  were  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton).  The  first  national  college  admission 
test  was  administered  by  the  newly  formed  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  in  June  1901.  Nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  candidates  turned  up.  By  1925,  the  number  of  annual 
examinations  administered  had  reached  72,418.  “The  race 
for  numbers  is  over,  and  . . . the  race  for  quality  has  begun,” 
one  college  president  declared  not  long  afterward. 

Our  story  of  a day  at  the  2016  races  begins  on  page  18. 

— BEN  BIRNBAUM 
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View  a video  of  Ralf  Gawlick  and  the  Flugo  Wolf 
Quartet  (pg.  8)  • Order  The  Whole  Harmonium: 

The  Life  of  Wallace  Stevens,  by  professor  of  English 
Paul  Mariani  (pg.  28),  and  Prophecy  without 
Contempt:  Religious  Discourse  in  the  Public  Square, 
by  the  Darald  and  Juliet  Libby  Professor  of  Law 
and  Theology  Cathleen  Kaveny  (pg.  39),  at  a dis- 
count from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore. 
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EARLY  RISERS 

Reading  “Shared  Experience:  In  a Pilot 
Program,  Senior  Women  Gain  Mentors,” 
by  Jeri  Zeder  (Spring  2016),  I was  thrilled 
by  the  profile  of  the  Women’s  Center’s 
Rise  program.  As  a graduate  student  at 
Boston  College,  I ran  BC  DUO,  an  initia- 
tive that  paired  first-year  women  with 
upperclasswomen  in  one-on-one  mentor- 
ing relationships. 

Like  Rise,  DUO  sought  to  mitigate 
the  findings  [of  surveys  conducted  at 
Boston  College  and  other  universities] 
that,  on  average,  women’s  self-esteem 
decreases  over  the  course  of  four  years 
at  college,  whereas  men’s  increases.  As  a 
Catholic  Jesuit  university  committed  to 
“cura  personalis” — the  care  of  the  whole 
person — Boston  College  needs  to  take 
seriously  these  findings.  Pm  happy  to  see 
that  the  Rise  program  is  being  supported 
by  the  administration,  and  I hope  for  its 
continued  success. 

Erin  Ramsey-Tooher,  MAfMSW’lS 

Brighton,  Massachusetts 

As  an  undergraduate  staff  member  of  the 
Women’s  Center  who  helped  implement 
the  Rise  program,  I can  attest  to  its  suc- 
cess. There  is  pressure  on  fourth-years  to 
have  their  futures  figured  out.  Rise  is  the 
manifestation  of  senior  women  saying, 
“We’re  not  done  quite  yet.  We’re  still  here 
and  ready  to  talk  and  engage  and  learn.” 

I am  honored  to  work  on  a program  that 
brings  such  incredible  people  together  to 
discuss  what  matters  to  college  women. 

Teresa  Sullivan  ’17 

Boston  College 

THE  IRISH  CHURCH 

In  “A  Catholic  Ireland?  Not  for  the  First 
Time  in  Irish  History,  Catholics  Are  Many 
in  Name,  Few  in  the  Pews”  (Spring  2016), 
Patsy  McGarry  describes  the  current  situ- 
ation in  Ireland  very  well.  Mass  attendance 
has  dropped  precipitously  and  parishes 
are  importing  priests  from  Africa  to  help 
alleviate  a serious  shortage  of  clergy. 

I was  rather  astounded,  however,  that 


there  was  no  mention  of  what  is  arguably 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  this  problem: 
the  disgust  many  Irish  feel  about  the  way 
some  priests,  sisters,  and  brothers  treated 
children  in  their  care.  For  example,  the 
“Magdalene  Laundries”  are  not  men- 
tioned, yet  more  than  30,000  girls  and 
young  women  were  literally  imprisoned 
in  these  institutions  by  religious  orders 
of  nuns  from  the  middle  of  the  19  th  cen- 
tury until  1996.  The  Irish  government, 
the  UN  Commission  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child,  and  the  UN  Commission  Against 
Torture  have  all  demanded  compensa- 
tion for  these  abuses  from  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Sisters  of 
Charity — to  no  avail. 

To  his  credit,  Archbishop  Diarmuid 
Martin  of  Dublin  has  recognized  a direct 
link  between  these  abuses  and  the  decline 
of  Catholicism. 

Harry  McKone  ’63 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts 

LIFE  LINES 

“Unplanned:  Life  with  George,”  by  Dennis 
Taylor  (Spring  2016),  was  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  crafted  pieces  of  writing  I’ve 
read  in  some  time.  I guessed  the  author 
was  an  English  professor  before  it  was 
revealed.  Thank  you.  Professor  Taylor, 
for  sharing  a story  both  sad  and  sweet. 
George  is  lucky  to  have  you  in  his  life. 
Catherine  Bailey  ’02 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

I was  deeply  moved  by  the  eloquent 
expression  of  love  for  Taylor’s  new  and 
unexpected  responsibility,  George.  The 
man  is  amazing  with  a pen,  but  even  more 
amazing  is  his  heart.  The  thought  struck 
me  that  if  all  parents  (and  relatives)  lav- 
ished half  the  love  that  Professor  Taylor 
gives  to  George  on  their  progeny,  we 
would  likely  not  be  fighting  ISIS,  and  even 
possibly  would  have  no  need  for  police 
departments. 

Gordie  Leeuw  ’72 
Lincoln,  Vermont 
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I am  a young  mom,  and  I absolutely  hate 
reading  parenting  texts.  “Unplanned:  Life 
with  George”  is  the  first  bit  of  writing  on 
the  topic  of  babies  I have  truly  enjoyed. 

George  seems  wonderful,  and  the 
author’s  descriptions  of  the  improbable 
intensity  of  his  being  have  helped  me  to 
see  my  own  nine-month-old  daughter  in  a 
more  detached  way,  for  the  nuisance  of  a 
miracle  that  she  is. 

Joanna  Nurmis 

Posted  on  BCM  online 

I cried . . . and  laughed.  (Thank  you  for 
that.)  “Negligible  immensity” — what  a 
phrase. 

May  God  bless  you  Mary,  Dennis,  and 
George.  May  this  essay  serve  as  an  auspi- 
cious start  to  this  young  prince’s  life. 

Helen  O’Donnell 

Posted  on  BCM  online 

WORDS  TO  LIVE  BY 

Re  “Crowdsourcing”  (Spring  2016):  I 
was  a member  of  the  Student  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Church  in  the  21st  Century 
Center  from  2009  to  2013,  and  was  also 
an  intern  for  the  Center.  During  my  time 
on  the  board,  I began  to  see  the  intrinsic 
connection  between  authentic  dialogue 
and  change  in  the  Catholic  Church.  I saw 
both  the  difficulty  and  the  reward  of  hon- 
est conversation  around  the  most  pressing 
issues  that  our  Church  faces. 

The  C21  Center  was  conceived  as 
a resource  and  a catalyst  for  renewal  in 
the  Church  after  the  sex  abuse  crisis  in 
the  early  2000s.  The  Center  continues 
to  carry  out  that  mission,  using  common 
faith  to  bring  together  people  of  diverse 
political  and  ecclesiological  perspectives. 
As  a member  of  the  Student  Advisory 
Board,  I experienced  how  the  Catholic 
intellectual  tradition  compels  us  to  engage 
in  conversation,  and  that  the  most  difficult 
discussions  are  often  the  ones  the  Church 
needs  most. 

Meg  Stapleton  Smith  '13 

White  Plains,  New  York 

Being  involved  with  the  Church  in  the 
21st  Century  Student  Advisory  Board 
helped  me  to  normalize  conversations 
about  spirituality  and  faith.  The  board 
works  to  bring  the  personal  stories  of  on- 
campus  role  models  to  the  student  body. 


This  helps  students  learn  how  to  see  God 
in  all  things,  challenge  their  faith,  and 
spread  conversations  that  are  central  to 
the  Jesuit  mission. 

Peter  Trainor  ’15 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

CAMPAIGN  NOTES 

Re  “Decision  2016,”  by  Christopher 
Amenta  (Spring  2016):  The  run  for 
the  top  offices  of  the  Undergraduate 
Government  of  Boston  College  by 
Anthony  Perasso  T7  and  Rachel  Loos  T8 
embodied  the  spirit  of  the  New  England 
Classic,  the  nine-year-old  satirical  publica- 
tion of  which  they  are  co-editors. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Classic  has  been 
a place  where  students  can  be  funny,  cre- 
ative, and  thought-provoking.  It's  exciting 
to  see  the  current  staff  evolve  the  New 
England  Classic  humor  beyond  the  print 
edition — online,  into  social  media,  and 
now  into  the  political  realm. 

Katie  Curley  ’10 
Milton,  Massachusetts 

The  author  was  co-founder  of  the  New 
England  Classic  in  2007. 

VALUE  ADDED 

Re  “We  Are  Masti,”  by  Zachary  Jason 
(Winter  2016):  Being  a part  of  Masti  was 
not  just  about  being  a part  of  a dance 
team;  it  was  about  being  a part  of  a larger 
family.  Performing  at  the  ALC  [AHANA 
Leadership  Council]  Showdown  was 
always  the  highlight  of  my  spring  semes- 
ter. I loved  being  onstage  in  Conte  in  front 
of  an  amazing  audience  and  showcasing 
the  culture  I grew  up  in. 

Shrini  Doshi  ’13 
New  York,  New  York 

WELL-VERSED 

Re  “Lost  Bards  of  Boston”  (Spring  2016): 
In  the  spring  of  my  junior  year,  I found 
myself  in  the  office  of  English  professor 
Paul  Lewis,  interviewing  to  be  a part  of 
the  Forgotten  Chapters  of  Boston ’s  Literary 
History  exhibition  team.  Little  did  I know 
that  five  years  later,  I would  still  be  in 
regular  contact  with  Paul  and  the  other 
members  of  the  group,  meeting  to  discuss 
one  of  the  project’s  afterlives,  debating  the 
merit  or  interpretation  of  a previously  for- 
gotten poem,  or  just  catching  up.  In  fact, 


at  the  time,  I was  struggling  to  picture  just 
what  my  life  away  from  the  Heights  would 
look  like.  I was  not  convinced  of  the  social 
value  of  a life  spent  among  books. 

On  our  first  visit  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  we  toured  the  atrium  where  the 
bulk  of  the  exhibition  would  be  presented. 
Paul  pointed  out  that  a lot  of  the  visitors 
to  the  show  would  be  accidental,  passing 
through  the  library  on  other  business,  and 
that  our  job  was  to  engage  them  even  for  a 
moment.  Paul  models  how  to  accomplish 
public  humanities  projects,  how  to  teach, 
and  how  to  mentor. 

Kristin  Canfield  ’12 

Austin,  Texas 

The  author  is  a Ph.D.  candidate  in  the  English 
department  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin. 

FATHER  FIGURE 

Re  “Dorm  Master”  (Letters,  Spring 
2016):  During  my  time  at  Boston  College, 
Edward  J.  Hanrahan,  SJ  (dean  of  students 
and  director  of  the  Office  of  Resident 
Students  from  1964  to  1986),  was  known 
for  showing  up  anywhere  on  campus  at 
any  time  of  day  or  night.  His  appearance  at 
the  most  inopportune  times  for  students 
was  legendary. 

Fr.  Hanrahan  (a.k.a.  EJ)  was  truly 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
humans,  especially  students.  In  retrospect, 
it’s  perhaps  not  surprising  that  he  could 
foresee  when  students  might  get  into 
trouble — but  he  also  had  his  “sources.”  EJ 
knew  more  than  the  basics  of  information- 
gathering skills. 

Fr.  Hanrahan  officiated  at  my  wedding 
in  1971  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a truly 
exceptional  man  and  Jesuit. 

Robert  P.  Morris  ’70 

Glen  Rock,  Pennsylvania 

Correction:  In  the  Spring  2016  issue,  Digest 
referred  to  the  deadly  Streptococcus  pneu- 
moniae as  a virus.  It  is,  in  fact,  a bacterium. 
We  thank  Tom  Norton,  MA’84,  of  Foster 
City,  California,  for  pointing  this  out. 


BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
and  must  be  signed  to  be  published.  Our 
fax  number  is  (617)  552-2441;  our  email 
address  is  bcm(|)bc.edu. 
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I—  C-SPAN  visited  campus  to  film  a class 
on  American  women  in  the  1 9th  century, 
q given  by  professor  of  history  Heather  Cox 
i />  Richardson  as  part  of  her  course  “Race, 
a.  Riots,  and  Rodeos:  America  from  the  End 
of  the  Civil  War  to  1900.”  A At  its  140th 
*>2  Commencement,  the  University  conferred 
2,175  undergraduate  and  1,330  graduate 
degrees.  Ernest  Moniz  ’66,  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Energy,  was  the  Commencement 
speaker.  Other  honorands  included  St. 
Boniface  Haiti  Foundation  founding 
president  Nannette  Canniff;  Deutsche 
Asset  and  Wealth  Management  managing 
director  and  Boston  College  Club  chair 
John  Joyce  ’61,  MBA’70;  Maria  Eugenia 
McGowan,  principal  of  St.  Matthew 
Catholic  School  of  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
and  Fr.  Emmanuel  Mwerekande,  MA’06, 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Parish  in 
Uganda.  The  2016  Edward  H.  Finnegan, 

SJ,  Award,  the  University’s  highest  under- 
graduate honor,  was  presented  to  Marissa 
Marandola  '16,  a political  science  major, 

20 1 5 T ruman  S cholar,  and  editor  of  the 
undergraduate  research  journal  Elements. 
She  will  enter  Harvard  Law  School  in  the 
fall.  A Among  the  parting  words  spotted 
on  mortarboards  at  Commencement:  “My 
turn  to  take  care  of  mom  and  dad — I’m  a 
nurse”;  “Time  flies  when  you’re  an  eagle”; 
“Obrigada  mae,  gracias  papi”;  “Now  can  I 
take  a nap?”  A AHANA  alumni  returned 
to  the  Heights  for  RECONNECT  II,  a 
four-day  celebration  that  included  net- 
working sessions,  a “throwback  Thursday” 


gathering,  and  presentation  of  the  inau- 
gural Keith  A.  Francis  ’76  Inspiration 
Award,  honoring  the  late  University 
Trustee  who  conceived  RECONNECT 
in  2009.  A The  Athletics  Department 
announced  that  it  will  retire  the  jerseys 
of  quarterback  Matt  Ryan  ’07  (now  with 
the  Atlanta  Falcons)  and  linebacker  Luke 
Kuechly  T2  (Carolina  Panthers),  the  most- 
decorated defensive  player  in  team  history. 
Athletics  also  announced  the  launch  of  a 
marketing  effort  to  increase  awareness 
of  University  sports  among  Boston-area 
residents.  A Charles  Engelke,  a research 
astronomer  at  the  University’s  Institute 
for  Scientific  Research,  weighed  in  on  the 
debate  over  what’s  causing  the  unusual 
dimming  of  the  star  KIC  8462852  (a.k.a. 
Tabby’s  Star).  In  a letter  to  nextbigthing. 
com,  Engelke  posited  a megamirror  sys- 
tem as  the  explanation.  Digest  is  in  the 
dark.  A Stanton  Wortham,  the  Judy 
& Howard  Berkowitz  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  was  named  the  inau- 
gural Charles  F.  Donovan,  SJ,  Dean  of  the 
Carolyn  A.  and  Peter  S.  Lynch  School  of 
Education  (LSOE).  A past  associate  dean 
of  academic  affairs  at  Penn,  Wortham 
succeeds  Maureen  Kenny,  who  will  rejoin 
the  LSOE  faculty  after  five  years  as  dean. 

A The  tapas  menu  at  the  Stuart  Dining 
Hall  received  a Best  Menu  award  in  Food 
Management  magazine’s  best  concept  cat- 
egory. A Gautam  N.  Y adama,  assistant 
vice  chancellor  for  international  affairs  and 
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abuzz  — On  July  7,  a beekeeper  with  Best  Bees  Company  inspected  a hive  of  honeybees  that  the  firm  recently  installed  on  the  roof  of  Fulton  Hall,  a 
gift  from  Donna  and  Fred  Seigel,  P'13,  '19.  The  hive  contains  10,000-15,000  bees,  which  will  pollinate  a broad  range  of  flowers  and  produce  some  30 
pounds  of  honey  annually.  Citing  concerns  about  declining  bee  populations  worldwide,  Robert  Pion,  director  of  the  University's  Office  of  Sustainability, 
said,  “We  felt  that  hosting  a beehive  would  be  a symbol  of  the  University's  concern  for  the  environment." 


professor  in  the  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  was  named  dean 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work.  Yadama, 
whose  research  has  focused  on  the  social 
and  environmental  challenges  of  the  rural 
poor  in  South  Asia  and  China,  will  succeed 
retiring  dean  Alberto  Godenzi.  V With 
the  campus  largely  student-free,  the  Office 
of  Facilities  Management  undertook 
86  summer  projects,  among  them  reno- 
vations to  the  organic  chemistry  teaching 
labs  in  the  Merkert  Chemistry  Center, 
new  backstop  netting  for  the  ice  hockey 
rink,  decommissioning  of  hundreds  of 
Edmond’s  Hall  stoves,  fridges,  and  washer/ 
dryer  units  prior  to  the  building’s  demoli- 
tion, and  final  renovations  to  the  1 7-story 
residence  hall  at  2000  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  which  will  open  for  540  students 


this  fall.  To  furnish  the  landscape  surround- 
ing another  new  residence  hall,  at  2150 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  crews  planted 
95  trees  and  more  than  4,000  shrubs. 

)fi  Thomas  D.  Stegman,  SJ,  associate 
professor  of  New  Testament  and  chair 
of  the  ecclesiastical  faculty  at  the  School 
of  Theology  and  Ministry,  was  named 
the  school’s  dean.  He  succeeds  Mark 
Massa,  SJ,  who  will  become  director  of 
the  University’s  Boisi  Center  for  Religion 
and  American  Public  Life.  ^ Among 
those  earning  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate degrees  at  this  year’s  Commencement 
were  67  University  employees,  including 
housekeeper  Filipe  Martins,  who  earned 
a bachelor’s  degree  in  corporate  systems, 
and  Dining  Services  employee-relations 
officer  Marcela  Norton,  who  received  a 
master’s  in  administrative  studies — both 


from  the  Woods  College  of  Advancing 
Studies.  )f(  In  a national  ranking  of 
undergraduate  finance  programs  by  USA 
Today,  the  Carroll  School  of  Management 
placed  third.  Nine  members  of  the 
Class  of  2016  received  Fulbright  grants 
to  pursue  research  or  teaching  experi- 
ence overseas.  Destinations  include  the 
Philippines,  Germany,  Cyprus,  Belgium, 
and  South  Africa.  Three  other  undergradu- 
ates received  support  from  other  institu- 
tions for  study  abroad — in  China,  Chile, 
and  South  Arica — during  the  summer. 
Associate  professor  of  psychology  Alexa 
Veenema  hosted  19  family  members  at 
a Bring-Your-Parents-to-the-Lab  Day, 
where  undergraduates  demonstrated 
behavioral  neuroscience  experiments  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Veenema  Laboratory. 

— Thomas  Cooper 


photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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from  left:  Houlihan,  Nelson,  Varano,  and  Gleason  at  their  project  site. 

Real  problems 


By  William  Bole 

A course  in  development,  from  the  ground  up 

On  a drizzly  Saturday  morning  in  late 
April,  four  Boston  College  students 
are  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  taking  stock 
of  a two-acre  parking  lot.  Immediately 
beside  the  lot,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation 
Authority  (MBTA),  is  a homely  six-level 
concrete  garage.  Beyond  that  is  a Red 
Line  “T”  station.  Surrounding  much  of  the 
patched,  oil-stained  lot  is  a tangle  of  high- 
way overpasses  and  parkways  inhospitable 
to  pedestrians.  The  students’  mission  is  to 
fashion  a realistic  and  detailed  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  two-acre  parcel,  propos- 
ing apartments,  green  space,  and  retail 
shops.  It’s  an  assignment,  for  a Carroll 
School  of  Management  class  called  “Field 
Projects  in  Real  Estate.”  Their  ultimate 
goal  is  to  help  the  city  of  Quincy  (popula- 
tion: more  than  93,000)  create  a vibrant 
residential  community  for  average-income 
renters,  and  their  effort  has  the  attention 
of  the  local  Department  of  Planning  and 
Community  Development. 


The  three  seniors  and  one  junior 
(together  with  a fifth  team  member,  a 
junior)  have  been  out  to  Quincy  nine  or  10 
times  since  late  January.  “You  can  never 
see  the  site  enough,”  explains  New  Jersey 
native  Emma  Gleason  T 6,  holding  the 
lone  umbrella  in  the  group.  Today  they 
are  talking  about  projected  cost,  which  is 
running  higher  than  expected.  Standing  in 
what  has  become  a steady  downpour,  they 
discuss  squeezing  more  rental  units  into 
the  development  when  Nico  Varano,  a 
senior  from  a northern  suburb  of  Boston, 
spreads  his  arms  wide:  “Guys,  why  aren’t 
we  building  a much  bigger  building!” 

“Field  Projects  in  Real  Estate”  is  the 
brainchild  of  senior  lecturer  Edward 
Chazen  (department  of  business  law  and 
society).  A veteran  real  estate  analyst  and 
financing  specialist,  Chazen  left  the  field 
for  academe  after  the  housing-market 
meltdown  of  the  late  2000s.  For  four 
years  he  taught  a similar  class  to  graduate 
students  at  Brandeis  University  before 


coming  to  Boston  College  a year  ago.  Fie 
introduced  the  undergraduate  course  in 
spring  2016. 

Students  looking  to  take  the  course 
were  first  interviewed  individually  by 
Chazen.  “The  course  gets  them  out  of 
their  comfort  zones.  They’re  out  there 
dealing  with  experts  and  stakeholders  they 
typically  don’t  encounter  on  campus,”  he 
explains,  referring  in  part  to  meetings  with 
state  funders  and  with  planners,  develop- 
ers, and  realtors  in  Quincy  and  compa- 
rable communities.  “They’re  working  with 
modest  supervision,  accountable  to  each 
other  in  the  group.” 

The  1 5 accepted  students  were  divided 
into  three  groups.  In  addition  to  the 
Quincy  team,  there  was  a team  assigned  to 
plan  a new  public  park  and  an  office  build- 
ing for  startup  companies  on  sites  known 
as  “Lot  5”  and  “Lot  7,”  respectively,  in  a 
rapidly  changing  part  of  Boston’s  South 
End.  Another  team  worked  out  of  Saugus, 
Massachusetts,  with  an  aim  of  converting 
three  old  iron-mill  buildings  into  primarily 
senior  housing  and  making  improvements 
to  the  environs.  All  three  projects  grew 
out  of  Chazen’s  ongoing  conversations 
with  urban  planners,  investors,  and  others 
he  has  known  since  his  days  in  the  busi- 
ness or  has  cultivated  since  becoming  a 
professor. 

The  class  is  part  of  a five-course  cur- 
riculum initiated  by  the  Carroll  School’s 
Joseph  E.  Corcoran  Center  for  Real  Estate 
and  Urban  Action,  launched  in  early  2015. 

THE  STUDENTS  WORKING  ON  THE 
Quincy  project  latched  onto  an  urban 
movement  called  “transit-oriented  devel- 
opment,” which  seeks  to  knit  communities 
around  mass  transit  portals  and  reduce 
reliance  on  cars,  while  promoting  access  to 
far-flung  workplaces  and  cultural  and  com- 
mercial offerings.  The  Quincy  team  also 
put  an  emphasis  on  “workforce  housing,” 
geared  to  household  incomes  between 
80  and  120  percent  of  the  local  median 
income  (about  $63,500  in  Quincy). 

By  early  March,  the  undergraduates 
were  preparing  to  share  their  concept 
and  a preliminary  schema  with  the  city’s 
planners.  On  a Thursday  morning,  the 
students — Christian  Nelson  T6,  Shaun 
Houlihan  T 7,  and  Wade  O’Neil  T 7, 
along  with  Gleason  and  Varano — sat  with 
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photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 


Chazen  in  a Fulton  Hall  seminar  room, 
where,  throughout  the  semester,  each 
team  met  weekly  with  the  professor  for  90 
minutes.  Chazen  outlined  the  components 
of  an  effective  presentation.  They  would 
need  to  lay  out  some  of  the  development 
challenges.  “Every  real  estate  project  has 
them,"  he  said.  Going  to  a whiteboard, 
he  wrote  out  the  words  “Property  Fact 
Sheet.”  Theirs  should  address  not  only 
land  area  and  zoning  status  ("light  indus- 
trial” in  this  case,  meaning  a variance 
would  be  needed),  but  also  current  park- 
ing spaces.  “How  many  square  feet  in  an 
acre?”  he  asked  the  group.  It  took  several 


seconds  for  them  to  cough  up  43,560. 
Other  components  to  be  touched  on:  local 
demographic  trends  (including  income  and 
age);  and  methodology  (for  example,  the 
students’  intention  to  interview  area  retail- 
ers, commuters,  and  other  stakeholders). 

On  March  18,  halfway  through  the 
semester,  the  students  and  Chazen 
gathered  in  a meeting  room  at  Quincy’s 
Department  of  Planning  and  Community 
Development,  housed  in  a redbrick  build- 
ing a few  blocks  from  City  Hall.  The 
undergraduates  delivered  an  hour-long 
presentation  before  an  audience  of  four 
planning  officials,  among  them  Robert 


Muollo  Jr.,  manager  of  housing  programs, 
who  pressed  them  on  the  “design  chal- 
lenges,” including  what  Houlihan  had 
described  candidly  as  the  “huge,  ugly” 
garage  facing  the  lot.  (Muollo:  “How  do 
you  compensate  for  that?”  Chazen,  from 
his  high-back  leather  chair  at  the  confer- 
ence table:  “Trees.”) 

The  students  made  clear  their  deter- 
mination to  bring  to  table  a configuration 
of  rental  units  exclusively  for  households 
hovering  around  the  median  income,  cit- 
ing the  present  trend  in  Quincy  toward 
high-rent  construction.  Soon  afterward, 
however,  they  hit  a snag.  The  projected 
cost  of  their  plan  (including  that  of  build- 
ing an  underground  parking  garage)  was 
spiraling  upward  as  quotes  for  materials 
came  in  unexpectedly  high,  or  at  least  too 
high  in  relation  to  the  income  the  students 
anticipated  from  strictly  “workforce  hous- 
ing.” At  an  April  14  team  meeting,  Chazen 
began  preparing  a disappointed  group  of 
students  for  the  possibility  that  they  might 
have  to  include  some  high-rent  units  in 
their  plan.  They  were  headed  back  to  the 
drawing  board.  “This  is  what  developers 
do,  by  the  way,”  Chazen  said.  “You’re  act- 
ing like  developers.” 

In  the  end,  the  Quincy  team  made  the 
numbers  work.  They  didn’t  quite  embrace 
the  idea  of  building  “a  much  bigger  build- 
ing” to  increase  revenue,  as  broached  on 
the  rainy  Saturday  morning  (one  factor 
being  the  prohibitive  cost  of  excavating  a 
second  level  of  underground  parking  to 
accommodate  more  dwellers).  But  they 
did  carve  out  some  extra  space  for  units 
and  shops  while  adding  more  apartments 
for  renters  at  the  upper  end  of  their  tar- 
geted income  range,  among  other  adjust- 
ments. The  property  would  remain  “work- 
force housing.” 

On  May  10,  the  students  traveled  to 
Quincy  for  their  final  meeting  with  town 
planners  (including  economic  develop- 
ment coordinator  Maureen  Geary), 
and  they  delivered  their  completed  pro- 
posal. Dressed  in  black  business  suits, 
they  unveiled  a $54  million  plan  for  the 
“Quincy  Adams  T-Station  Development,” 
featuring  a five-story  building  (22  studios, 
75  one-bedrooms,  86  two-bedrooms,  and 
32  three-bedrooms),  with  small  retailers 
on  the  lower  level  (a  drycleaner,  coffee 
shop,  convenience  store,  workout  club) 


top:  Drone’s-eye  view  of  the  two-acre  MBTA  lot  in  Quincy,  bottom:  Artist's  rendering  of  the 
students'  development  proposal. 


photograph/artist  rendering:  Andrew  Hartness 
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and  ample  green  space.  Their  56-page 
presentation  contained  an  artist’s  render- 
ing of  the  development,  commissioned 
by  the  Corcoran  Center.  It  elicited  “oohs 
and  ahs”  from  the  half-dozen  planning 
officials. 

Other  highlights  included  a 13-page 
financial  analysis,  which  showed  effective 
gross  income  for  a private  developer  1 0 
years  out  as  $7,662,347  and  net  oper- 
ating income  as  $4,964,969  (subtract 
$547,258  for  estimated  “ground  rent”  to 
the  MBTA).  To  encourage  pedal  and  foot 
traffic,  the  students’  plan  introduced  traffic 


Composer  Ralf  Gawlick  opens  memories 

On  Wednesday,  April  27,  the  day 
before  his  new  work  is  due  for  its 
world  premiere  in  Boston  College’s  St. 
Mary’s  Chapel,  composer  Ralf  Yusuf 
Gawlick  is  exhilarated  and  exhausted.  In 
the  previous  two  days,  he  has  listened,  for 
the  first  time  ever,  to  Imagined  Memories 


medians,  bike  lanes,  landscaping,  and  new 
lighting. 

Asked  how  often  student  field-project 
studies  are  implemented,  Chazen  said 
later  in  an  interview,  “Not  too  often,  but 
that’s  not  what’s  most  important.”  He 
underlines  the  experience  gained  by  the 
students  and  what  they  do  with  it.  One 
illustration  is  Gleason,  now  launching 
her  career  as  an  analyst  with  New  York- 
based  Emax.  It  is  a women- owned  real 
estate  advisory  firm  that  evaluates  projects 
involving  public-private  partnerships  like 
the  one  she  helped  propose  to  Quincy.  ■ 


(Biramnen  Xeyalt)  being  played — by  the 
Hugo  Wolf  Quartet,  newly  arrived  from 
Vienna.  And  he  has  watched  over  a suc- 
cessful recording  of  the  piece  for  CD  on 
the  Musica  Omnia  label,  during  two  ses- 
sions at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  in 
Chestnut  Hill.  On  Friday,  April  29,  he's 


arranged  for  the  quartet  to  travel  to  New 
York  City  for  a performance  in  the  Weill 
Recital  Hall  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Amid  this 
ferment  the  associate  professor,  who  has 
taught  in  the  music  department  at  Boston 
College  since  2000,  spends  half  a morning 
discussing  the  autobiographical  and  musi- 
cal roots  of  his  latest  work. 

“Monday  was  one  of  the  most  ecstatic 
days  of  my  musical  life,”  he  says,  refer- 
ring to  the  first  rehearsal  session  with 
the  quartet.  Imagined  Memories  demands 
virtuoso  playing,  and  Gawlick  is  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  Wolf  quartet’s  render- 
ing. So  fluent  were  the  players  that  they 
were  able  to  record  the  46-minute  work 
in  around  six  hours.  For  the  composer, 
the  recording  and  impending  concerts 
represent  "the  tip  of  the  iceberg.”  He 
wrote  the  score  between  May  2015  and 
early  January  2016,  but  it  rests  on  at  least 
a decade’s  reflection.  Imagined  Memories 
is  dedicated  to  Gawlick’s  birth  mother, 
whom  he  never  knew.  The  piece  is 
intended  to  evoke  the  period  immediately 
before,  during,  and  after  his  birth  in  the 
Bavarian  town  of  Pfaffenhofen  an  der  Ilm, 
on  April  15,  1969.  “My  biological  mother 
was  Kurdish — we  know  very  little  about 
her,”  he  says.  She  came  from  Istanbul, 
she  was  20  years  old.  She  named  her  son 
Yusuf  Mustafa,  and  she  placed  him  in  a 
Munich  orphanage  for  adoption.  Gawlick 
has  never  seen  so  much  as  a photograph 
of  her,  but  he  says  she  “has  always  been  in 
my  thoughts  and  heart.”  His  adoptive  par- 
ents were  given  the  young  woman’s  name, 
and  they  never  kept  it  or  his  adoption  a 
secret  from  him.  With  the  birth  of  his  own 
children — a daughter  in  1993  and  a son  in 
2000 — his  sense  of  intimacy  with  his  birth 
mother  “deepened  profoundly,”  Gawlick 
says.  But  he  feared,  and  still  fears,  that  an 
attempt  to  find  her  might  put  her  at  risk  in 
a culture  where  "honor”  killings  persist. 

He  searches  for  her  now,  but  carefully. 
Around  his  40th  birthday,  Gawlick’s  wife, 
Barbara,  who  teaches  music  theory  and 
music  education  at  Boston  College,  sug- 
gested they  visit  Pfaffenhofen  for  more 
information.  In  the  town  hall  they  were 
shown  Gawlick’s  birth  certificate,  from 
which  he  learned  the  names  of  his  moth- 
er’s parents,  the  date  of  her  entry  into 
Germany,  and  addresses  where  she  stayed 
in  Pfaffenhofen  and  Munich.  The  box  for 


In  O’Connell  House  for  a rehearsal,  Hugo  Wolf  Quartet's  Florian  Berner  (left)  and  Gawlick. 


Heartstrings 

By  Jane  Whitehead 
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his  father’s  details  was  empty,  “a  com- 
plete blank,”  says  Gawlick.  Employment 
records  and  travel  permits  suggested  that 
his  birth  mother  stayed  in  the  Munich  area 
for  about  three  months — long  enough  to 
see  her  baby  adopted  by  a couple  from 
Frankfurt,  Mechthild  and  Dieter  Gawlick, 
she  a student  of  math  and  comparative 
religion,  he  a computer  scientist  and 
software  engineer.  Gawlick  grew  up  as 
the  middle  of  three  children,  the  only 
one  adopted.  “I’ve  been  blessed  with  two 
mothers,”  he  says,  referring  to  the  mother 
who  raised  him  and  to  the  woman  who 
gave  him  life. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING,  GAWLICK 
knew  Imagined  Memories  would  be  for 
string  quartet,  a form  associated  by 
composers  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  through  Bartok  and  Berg  with 
profound  personal  expression  and  struc- 
tural experiments.  He  planned  the  work 
rigorously,  developing  a 13-page  writ- 
ten and  diagrammatic  schema  to  impose 
“total,  formal,  poetic  sense”  on  the  compo- 
sition process.  And  he  determined  that  the 
music’s  foundation  would  rest  on  a theory 
of  “palimpsest  memory” — a notion  that 
the  repeated  layering  of  memories  will 
result  in  an  increasingly  distorted  record. 

Imagined  Memories  is  beautiful, 
haunting,  and  complex,  structurally  and 
emotionally.  The  piece  opens  with  what 
Gawlick  calls  “musical  figures  of  exhala- 
tion and  inhalation,”  a kind  of  white  noise 
produced  by  playing  close  to  the  bridge 
with  the  wooden  side  of  the  bow,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  rise  and  fall  of  breathing.  The 
sound,  he  says,  “bears  witness  to  the  living 
nature  of  the  memories  to  come.” 

There  follows  what  Gawlick  admits  is 
a “fiendish"  passage,  all  natural  harmonics, 
played  by  lightly  touching  the  open  strings 
while  they  are  bowed.  As  the  players 
gently  graze  the  strings  to  create  an  eerie 
harmonic  soundscape,  the  suggestion  is  of 
memories  called  forth  literally  by  putting  a 
finger  to  them. 

Gawlick  plays  a few  notes  on  the 
upright  piano  that  dominates  his  orderly 
office  in  Lyons  Hall,  under  the  eye  of  an 
almost  life-sized  bust  of  J.S.  Bach.  “You 
know  it?  It’s  the  Rosamunde  string  quartet 
by  Schubert.”  In  a way,  he  says,  the  next 
section  is  “a  history  of  the  string  quartet 


in  three  minutes,”  as  the  composer  quotes, 
layers,  and  then  distorts  fragments  of  the 
string  quartet  repertoire,  starting  with 
the  1823  Schubert.  Distorted  musical 
quotations  stand  for  memories,  he  says, 
as  memories  are  by  their  nature  imper- 
fect. By  quoting  familiar  works,  he  also 
aims  to  create  a bond  with  the  audience. 
Elsewhere  in  the  piece,  the  players  use 
wooden  mutes,  light  bow  pressure,  and 
straight  tone  (no  vibrato)  to  evoke  the 
soft,  slightly  nasal  timbre  of  the  kaman- 
cheh,  a traditional  string  instrument  of  the 
Caucasus,  Anatolia,  and  the  Near  East. 

The  heart  of  Imagined  Memories  is  a 
sequence  of  1 7 musical  segments,  ranging 
in  length  from  one  minute  to  nearly  four 
minutes,  which  Gawlick  calls  “memory 
footprints.”  They  are  played  seamlessly, 
without  obvious  breaks  between  one  and 
the  next,  and  the  sensation  they  give  is  of 
traveling  a path  to  different  psychologi- 
cal spaces — terror,  loneliness,  love,  bliss. 
Gawlick  associates  three  of  the  instru- 
ments with  his  three  actors:  the  first  violin 
with  himself  in  the  present,  the  second 
violin  with  his  newborn  self,  and  the 
viola,  a “very  closely  related  member  of 


the  string  family,”  with  his  birth  mother. 
The  cello,  he  says,  performs  the  part  of 
Imagination,  “the  agent  for  calling  these 
memories  forth.” 

The  final  instruction  in  the  score,  for 
a last,  long-drawn-out  measure  of  single 
notes  fading  into  silence,  directs  the  first 
and  second  violins  and  viola  to  “blend 
completely  as  one  in  timbre,  intonation, 
and  dynamic,”  a symbolic  reuniting  of 
mother,  lost  child,  and  adult  son. 

On  June  25,  2016,  Gawlick  returned 
to  Pfaffenhofen  an  der  Ilm,  the  town  of 
his  birth,  for  a concert-hall  performance 
of  Imagined  Memories  by  the  Hugo  Wolf 
Quartet.  “It’s  almost  unreal,”  says  the 
composer.  The  idea  for  the  performance 
came  after  his  wife  discovered  that  the 
Wikipedia  page  for  Pfaffenhofen  claims 
Gawlick  as  its  most  famous  son.  ■ 

Jane  Whitehead  is  a writer  based  in  the 
Boston  area. 


To  view  an  @BC  video  of  Gawlick  and 
the  Wolf  Quartet,  hear  a clip  from 
Imagined  Memories,  or  purchase  the 
CD,  go  to  Full  Story  at  bc.edu/bcm. 


High  fly 

By  Grant  Salzano 


Eagle  baseball's  improbable  postseason  run 

It’s  no  secret  that  Boston  College’s 
high-profile  “water  cooler”  sports 
teams  have  disappointed  this  year,  not- 
withstanding the  business-as-usual  suc- 
cesses of  men’s  and  women’s  hockey. 

That’s  why,  on  a Sunday  evening  in 
early  June — well  after  Eagles  fans  had 
expected  to  withdraw  into  varsity  sports 
hibernation  for  the  summer — the  Heights 
Twitterverse  erupted  in  over-the-moon 
jubilation.  The  most  unlikely  of  saviors, 
Boston  College  baseball,  had  swept 
through  the  southern  regional  rounds  of 
the  NCAA  tournament  and  into  the  Super 


Regionals.  Out  of  nearly  300  Division- 1 
programs  nationally,  the  Eagles  (31-19  in 
the  regular  season)  were  among  baseball’s 
Sweet  Sixteen. 

It’s  hard  to  overstate  how  improb- 
able this  postseason  run  was.  The  Eagles 
last  advanced  in  the  64-team  NCAA 
tournament  in  1967,  as  the  Beatles  were 
releasing  Sgt.  Pepper.  With  conference 
realignments  shifting  the  college  sports 
landscape,  the  achievement  seemed 
impossible  to  repeat.  What  accounted  for 
this  boon  year?  To  appreciate  success,  we 
must  first  give  due  to  the  obstacles. 
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Infielder  Joe  Cronin  '16  (jersey  #4)  and  teammates  after  beating  Tulane  on  June  5. 


Success  in  college  sports  is  all  about 
recruiting.  And  with  most  Boston 
College  baseball  players  coming  front  the 
Northeast,  the  Eagles  are  disadvantaged. 
The  best  players  are  raised  in  the  South, 
where  the  climate  allows  for  a 12-month 
season.  Now,  try  to  lure  those  athletes  into 
playing  home  games  on  a defrosted  foot- 
ball tailgating  lot  (Shea  Field)  with  most 
fans  watching  front  the  top  of  a parking 
garage;  it’s  easy  to  see  why  the  Eagles 
would  have  trouble  enlisting  talent. 

Still,  Boston  College  made  the  trip 
to  Omaha,  host  of  the  College  World 
Series  (CWS),  four  times  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  In  no  small  part,  this  was  because, 
prior  to  1975,  teams  qualified  for  the 
CWS  by  winning  their  geographic  district. 
In  all  four  CWS  appearances,  the  Eagles’ 
district  consisted  exclusively  of  New 
England  schools.  The  teams  who  ended 
their  seasons?  They  hailed  from  Texas, 
California,  Oklahoma,  and,  inexplicably, 
Pennsylvania.  Now,  the  Eagles  compete 
in  the  regular  season  within  the  heavily 
southern  Atlantic  Coast  Conference. 

This  year’s  Boston  College  team,  led  by 
sixth-year  head  coach  Mike  Gambino  ’99, 
found  the  means  to  overcome  that  impedi- 
ment. Among  the  many  northern  recruits 
on  the  Eagles  roster  was  pitcher  Justin 
Dunn  ’ 1 7.  Originally  from  New  Y ork, 
he  played  prep  ball  in  Connecticut  and 
was  drafted  after  high  school  by  the  Los 


Angeles  Dodgers  in  the  37th  round.  Dunn 
is  the  bread-and-butter  type  of  athlete  that 
the  Eagles  are  able  to  recruit — talented, 
with  a desire  to  stay  in  the  northeast  at 
a top  academic  school.  Rather  than  sign 
with  the  Dodgers,  he  opted  to  get  an  edu- 
cation and  work  on  developing  his  arsenal 
of  pitches  until  he  was  next  eligible  for  the 
draft,  after  his  junior  year. 

This  season,  Dunn  put  together  a 
3-1  record  with  a 1.34  ERA  as  a starter 
through  the  NCAA  Regionals.  Scouts, 


By  Jovani  Hernandez  ’16 

Four  research  journals  written  and  edited  by 
students  at  Boston  College  in  2015-16 

Cl 

eventy-five  student  editors,  print  and 
K — ) web  designers,  business  managers,  and 
publicists — along  with  58  undergraduate  con- 
tributors— produced  the  following  publica- 
tions in  2015-16,  with  support  from  Boston 
College’s  Institute  for  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
other  University  centers  and  offices: 


flocked  to  his  games,  and  the  New  York 
Mets  got  him,  as  the  19th  pick  overall. 

Boston  College  had  a handful  of  aces 
this  season.  The  team’s  second  lead  hurler, 
Mike  King  ’17,  would  be  chosen  in  the 
1 2th  round  by  the  Marlins;  senior  pitcher 
Jesse  Adams  went  in  the  14th  round  to  the 
Reds;  and  freshman  thrower  Jacob  Stevens 
posted  an  ERA  in  the  low  2s.  The  Eagles 
rode  their  pitching  far,  falling  on  June  12th 
to  the  Miami  Hurricanes  and  their  power 
hitters,  one  game  short  of  the  NCAA’s 
eight-team  championship  bracket.  They 
finished  ranked  1 6th  in  the  nation. 

Boston  College  supporters  who 
jumped  on  the  baseball  bandwagon 
steered  clear  of  the  social  media  fury  that 
sometimes  consumes  sports  fans  after  a 
disappointment.  They  mostly  expressed 
appreciation — in  messages  such  as,  “rep- 
resented @BostonCollege  with  class  and 
a never  say  die  attitude”  and  “you  will  be 
back!”  The  former  was  tweeted  by  team 
alumnus  Pete  Frates  ’07,  who  inspired 
the  ice-bucket  challenge  to  support  ATS 
research;  and  the  latter  by  a fan  with  the 
nom  de  plume  @rpbird4321.  For  a few 
weekends  in  June,  the  Northern  Team 
That  Could  brought  cheer  to  Eagles  fans. 
And  for  that,  we  were  all  grateful.  ■ 

Grant  Salzano  '10  works  in  banking  and  also 
writes  for  BC  Interruption,  an  online  site  de- 
voted to  Boston  College  sports. 


Medical  Humanities  Journal  of  Boston 
College  Founded  in  2014  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  English  professor  Amy  Boesky, 
who  directs  the  Medical  Humanities, 
Health,  and  Culture  minor,  this  student- 
run  publication  highlights  the  interdisci- 
plinary nature  of  health.  Featuring  original 


World  views 
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research,  classwork,  editorials,  poetry, 
personal  narratives,  and  photography  and 
other  illustration,  it  explores  well-being, 
illness,  caregiving,  medicine,  and  their 
derivatives. 

In  the  spring  2016  issue,  marketing 
major  and  art  minor  Samantha  Ng  ’18 
contributed  “Caution:  At  Your  Own  Risk,” 
a collection  of  five  photo  collages  depict- 
ing scenes  from  smog-plagued  Beijing 
and  Shanghai.  Ng  digitally  augmented  the 
grim,  black-and-white  images  of  streets 
and  parks  with  flower-tinted  ribbons 
that  seem  to  undulate  on  the  breeze;  also 
color-enhanced,  the  facemasks  worn  by 
pedestrians  and  a bicyclist  add  brightness 
to  the  images,  but  not  cheer.  In  “Trauma 
of  Military  Nurses,”  Charlotte  Chang 
T8,  a nursing  student  who  minors  in 
medical  humanities,  tracked  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association's  dawning  recogni- 
tion, toward  the  end  of  the  20th  century, 
that  military  nurses,  while  not  serving  on 
the  front  lines,  experience  more  often  than 
previously  thought  the  “intense  helpless- 
ness or  horror”  that  earns  the  diagnosis  of 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder. 

Al-Noor  Preceded  by  a four-page  news- 
letter founded  by  Karim  Kawar  ’87  (who 
would  go  on  to  be  Jordan’s  ambassador 
to  the  United  States),  Al-Noor  released 
its  first  issue  in  the  fall  of  2008.  The 
journal  (its  name  Arabic  for  "the  light”) 


welcomes  academic  papers,  essays,  and 
feature  writing  by  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  from  universities  world- 
wide, and  receives  20  to  30  submissions 
per  semester.  The  most  recent  issue,  fall 
2015,  included  a photo  essay — “A  Tale 
of  Two  Countries”  by  co-editor-in-chief 
and  international  studies  major  Tate 
Krasner  T6 — on  a protest  in  Istanbul  in 
May  2015.  With  children  in  tow,  marchers 
were  demanding  that  Hagia  Sophia  (the 
Byzantine  cathedral  turned  mosque  turned 
museum  in  1935)  be  reopened  for  Muslim 
worship.  Other  features  included  an  exten- 
sive staff  interview  with  Charles  Glass, 
the  former  Middle  East  correspondent  for 
ABC  News,  recently  returned  from  Syria 
and  Iraq;  asked  where  he  sees  the  future  of 
the  Middle  East  headed,  Glass  tersely  told 
the  students:  “Down.”  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  graduate  Kristen  Swarts,  now 
a graduate  student  at  Leiden  University 
in  the  Netherlands,  recounted  Morocco’s 
national  strategy  against  HIV/AIDS. 

Since  the  1990s,  she  wrote,  the  North 
African  country  has  been  a regional  leader 
in  countering  the  stigma  attached  to  the 
sexually  transmitted  infections. 

Elements  Founded  in  2004,  the  under- 
graduate research  journal  Elements 
showcases  student  work  across  the  aca- 
demic disciplines,  with  attention  paid  to 
“important  social,  ethical,  and  scientific 


questions,”  according  to  editor-in-chief 
Betty  (Yunqing)  Wang  T7.  Of  the  60  or  so 
submissions  the  journal  receives  for  each 
semester’s  issue,  10  are  published. 

Topics  tackled  in  the  spring  2016  issue 
range  from  an  examination  of  strings  of 
3s  and  7s  and  their  primality  (“Dreibens 
Modulo  7,”  by  mathematics  major 
Arthur  Diep-Nguyen  T8)  to  “Divisions 
Dissected:  A Deconstruction  of  Boston 
College’s  ‘Asian  Bubble,”’  which  explored 
Asian  students’  sense  of  belonging  on  the 
Heights.  (The  term  “bubble”  refers  to  a 
popular  perception  that  students  of  Asian 
background  tend  to  self-segregate  on  U.S. 
campuses.)  Co-authors  Daniel  Park  T 6, 
an  international  studies  major,  and  Yoon- 
Shin  (Clara)  Lee  T7,  a sociology  major 
and  Lynch  School  of  Education  student, 
surveyed  Asian  and  Asian- American  stu- 
dents at  Boston  College,  asking  the  extent 
to  which  they  agreed  with  statements  such 
as  “Most  of  my  friends  here  at  BC  are  of 
same  or  similar  ethnic  descent  as  me”  and 
“There  seems  to  be  a negative  percep- 
tion of  the  Asian  Community  amongst 
non- Asian  students  at  Boston  College.” 
The  pollsters  discovered  that  the  Boston 
College  Asian-American  community  is 
“not  as  exclusive  as  the  perception  of  the 
Asian  bubble  would  suggest.” 

Kaleidoscope  Under  the  leadership 
of  Omeed  Alerasool  '15,  Kaleidoscope 
has  become  independent  from  the 
International  Club  of  Boston  College, 
which  founded  the  publication  in  2010. 
But  its  focus  continues  to  be  international 
relations  and  global  studies. 

In  the  fall  2015  issue,  Allicen  Dichiara 
T6,  an  international  studies  and  eco- 
nomics major,  contributed  “Modern 
American  Divorce  Law  and  its  Roman 
Roots,”  a brief  history  of  no-fault  divorce. 
International  studies  major  Sofia  Soroka 
T8  recounted  her  month-long  internship 
during  the  summer  with  Hanna  Hopko, 
a member  of  the  Ukrainian  Parliament. 
Spring  2016  offerings  included  “Caught 
in  the  Legacy  of  Post-Colonialism:  The 
Eritrean-Ethiopian  War,”  by  Ronald 
Claude  T6,  an  international  studies 
major,  and  senior  political  science  major 
Matthew  Beckwith’s  “A  Noble  Waffling: 
The  Role  of  Human  Rights  in  Jimmy 
Carter’s  Foreign  Policy.”  ■ 


Recent  covers  of  student-run,  print-and-electronic  journals. 
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Santiago  (left)  and  Marchesani  at  their  first  meeting  in  2012  and  at  their  award  ceremony. 


CLOSE-UP:  BIG  TIME 


On  May  5,  at  a gala  dinner  in  Boston, 
Andrew  Marchesani  '16  and  11 -year-old 
Ricky  Santiago  were  named  2016  Big  and 
Little  of  the  Year  by  the  Big  Brothers  Big 
Sisters  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (BICMB). 

From  freshman  year,  Marchesani  had  been 
a mentor  to  Santiago  through  BC  BIOS, 
a partnership  between  the  University's 
Volunteer  and  Service  Learning  Center  and 
BICMB  that  last  year  paired  265  under- 
graduate "bigs"  with  "littles"  ages  seven  to 
12.  Marchesani  was  one  of  52  undergradu- 
ates in  BC  BIOS's  innovative  program  that 
brings  children  from  the  Franklin  Field 
housing  development  in  Dorchester  to 
campus.  (BC  BIOS  also  sends  mentors  out 
to  local  schools.)  Franklin  Field  littles  are 
bused  to  the  Heights  on  alternate  Saturdays 
to  spend  four  hours  with  their  bigs  in  a mix 
of  free  time  and  group  activities— perform- 
ing experiments  in  a lab  with  chemistry 
majors,  say,  or  learning  self-defense  from 
the  BCPD.  This  campus-based  approach  has 
become  a model  for  other  colleges  in  the 
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Boston  area.  In  remarks  at  the  gala  and 
in  an  interview  from  his  Indiana  home, 
Marchesani,  now  a business  consultant  in 
Chicago,  spoke  about  the  BIC  experience: 

"Ricky  was  seven  years  old  when  I met 
him.  He  was  very  shy,  reluctant  to  take 
a role  in  group  activities.  We  spent  the 
first  semester  getting  to  know  the  cam- 
pus—I was  as  new  to  it  as  he  was  — and 
each  other.  We  played  tic-tac-toe  and 
hangman  on  blackboards  in  Stokes  Hall, 
counted  the  Higgins  Stairs,  and  did  our 
best  to  play  two-person  kickball.  Our 
conversations  mostly  involved  me  ask- 
ing questions  and  Ricky  answering  in  as 
few  words  as  possible.  In  February,  Ricky 
turned  eight  and  invited  me  to  his  birth- 
day party,  and  on  his  home  ground  he 
became  the  'big,'  proudly  introducing  me 
to  friends  and  family.  There  was  an  air- 
brush tattoo  artist  at  the  party;  Ricky  and 
I and  got  matching  dragons. 

"During  my  sophomore  year,  we  started 


eating  lunch  at  the  tall  tables  in  the 
McElroy  cafeteria,  where  we  could  talk 
one-on-one  about  family  and  friends.  Ricky 
shared  his  frustrations  with  school  — how 
it  felt  like  the  teachers  and  adminstra- 
tors  were  waiting  for  him  to  fail.  I tried  to 
offer  some  perspective  but  realized  I had 
enjoyed  a completely  different  relationship 
with  my  schools  and  my  teachers. 

"By  my  senior  year,  Ricky  wanted  to 
talk  about  extinction  and  the  megalodon, 
the  presidential  primaries,  and  the  lat- 
est video  game  he'd  seen  online.  He  got 
off  the  bus  with  plans  for  things  he  and  I 
could  do,  places  we  could  eat.  He  moved 
around  the  campus  comfortably,  and 
occasionally  he  would  talk  about  going  to 
college.  After  four  years  of  sharing  stories 
from  our  days  and  weeks,  he  had  a more 
complete  picture  of  college  life  than  I did 
at  his  age.  I knew  about  the  events  sur- 
rounding an  Indiana  University  basketball 
game.  Ricky  knows  about  the  libraries, 
the  classrooms,  the  dining  halls. 

"We  caught  up  after  Commencement 
via  FaceTime;  I don't  think  we'll  lose 
touch."  ■ 


photographs:  Anna  Silverstein  (left);  David  Fox  (right) 


Step  by  step 

By  Thomas  Cooper 


Faculty  and  staff  rack  up  the  miles 

n 

I olleen  Simonelli  is  an  energetic  indi- 
vidual  under  normal  circumstances. 
She  runs,  skis,  is  a clinical  associate  profes- 
sor in  the  Connell  School  of  Nursing,  and 
is  an  obstetrics  nurse  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  (MGH).  But  from  April 
through  May,  and  then  October  through 
November,  her  activity  level  spikes. 

Simonelli  is  one  of  more  than  1,100 
Boston  College  employees — roughly  30 
percent  of  the  benefits-eligible  total — 
who  participate  in  Walk  Across  Campus 
(WAC),  a biannual  program  in  which  indi- 
viduals track  their  number  of  steps  taken 
daily  using  Fitbit  digital  pedometers.  Most 
days,  she  will  log  20,000-30,000  steps,  the 
equivalent  of  10-15  miles. 

The  WAC  program,  which  began  in 
2012,  is  part  of  Healthy  You,  a collabora- 
tion between  the  University  and  Harvard 
Pilgrim  Health  Care,  its  medical  insurance 
provider,  to  promote  employee  well-being 
through,  among  other  efforts,  biometric 
screenings  and  consultations  with  health 
coaches.  The  University  provides  the 
Fitbit,  either  a wristwatch- style  design 
or  one  that  clips  to  a pocket.  Individuals 
form  teams,  generally  officemates,  and 
accumulate  steps  in  pursuit  of  bragging 
rights  and  prizes — e.g.,  gift  certificates 
at  the  University  bookstore  and  athletics 
headbands.  The  spring  2016  WAC  com- 
petition drew  more  than  80  teams.  Some 
teams  select  names  that  signal  an  affilia- 
tion— Sole  Sisters  and  Brothers  (AHANA 
student  programs),  I Think  I CAN  (psy- 
chology department),  or  Check  Us  Out 
(O’Neill  Tibrary) — but  most  reflect  the 
whimsy  of  participants:  for  instance,  the 
Holy  Walkamolies,  Walking  Bad. 

More  than  70  faculty  and  staff  from 
the  Connell  School  generally  take  part, 
enough  to  make  up  four  teams.  As 
Simonelli  says,  nurses  are  “in  the  busi- 
ness of . . . encouraging  healthy  lifestyles.” 
Individuals  join  teams  that  accord  with 


their  exercise  ambitions:  CSON  Just  Doin’ 
It  (more  than  18,000  daily  steps);  CSON 
Just  Competitive  (over  15,000);  and  Fun 
and  Competitive  and  Fun  and  Health, 
both  of  which  aim  for  10,000. 

Averaging  18,000  steps  (eight  to  nine 
miles)  or  more  a day  for  two  months 
requires  commitment.  Many  WAC  partic- 
ipants are  on  the  streets  or  in  the  gym  for 
an  hour  or  more  before  and  after  work. 
Simonelli  and  a number  of  her  CSON  col- 
leagues keep  step  machines  in  their  offices. 
Visit  her  and  you  may  find  her  standing 
in  front  of  her  computer,  reading  emails 
while  her  feet  jog  up  and  down.  In  an  hour 
she  can  tack  on  2,000-3,000  steps. 

Phillip  Temples,  systems  administra- 
tor in  the  computer  science  department 
and  captain  of  The  Comeback  Kids,  has 
occasionally  paced  the  hallway  of  his 
condominium  building  in  the  evening  to 
reach  his  daily  goal.  Megan  Barry,  assis- 
tant director  of  undergraduate  programs 
in  the  biology  department  and  leader  of 


Frameshifters  (which  refers  to  a type  of 
genetic  mutation),  says  the  need  to  walk 
her  dog  has  been  helpful. 

Participants  climb  the  stairs  to  their 
campus  offices  (Simonelli  also  takes  the 
stairs  to  her  clinical  work  on  the  14th  floor 
of  MGH  in  Boston).  They  join  charity 
walks.  They’ll  park  at  a distance  from  their 
intended  destination.  And  they’ll  hand- 
deliver  documents  on  campus  rather  than 
use  interoffice  mail. 

Other  WAC  participants  choose  to  cir- 
cle the  concourses  of  Conte  Forum  (300 
steps  per  circuit)  and  Alumni  Stadium 
(500).  On  a raw  day  in  early  April,  pods  of 
walkers  strode  briskly  in  both  directions 
around  Conte,  occasionally  trading  barbs 
with  other  groups  but  mostly  “discussing 
work  and  solving  the  world’s  problems,” 
in  the  words  of  one  walker. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS 
Harold  Petersen,  who  retired  this  spring 
after  56  years  at  Boston  College,  was  a 
member  of  Infinite  Toop,  a team  based 
in  the  economics  department  (feedback 
loops — e.g.,  success  feeds  success — are 
common  in  economics  parlance).  On  aver- 
age, Petersen  recalls,  he  covered  eight  to 
nine  miles  a day,  three  of  them  by  com- 
muting on  foot  from  his  Brookline  home. 
He  was  never  much  of  a competitive 
athlete,  Petersen  says,  but  found  that  the 
Fitbit  creates  a “contest  with  myself.”  In 


The  spring  WAC  began  on  April  1 with  a group  walk  around  Brighton's  Chandler  Pond. 


photograph:  Lee  Pellegrini 
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Outgoing  appliances,  in  early  June. 


Elegy  for  Edmond’s 

By  Zachary  Jason 


mid-May,  he  reported  that  his  goal  was  to 
finish  in  the  top  30  overall  for  the  spring 
(he  ended  up  28th),  adding  with  a smile, 

“if  they  had  an  age  category” — he  was  82 
at  the  time — “I  think  I’d  be  first.”  Asked 
what  an  economist  would  make  of  WAC, 
Petersen  replied  that  economists  maintain 
“we  get  satisfaction  from  goods  purchased 
through  the  marketplace,  for  which  we 
need  money.  To  spend  time  on  something 
that  doesn’t  bring  money  or  its  equiva- 
lence in  goods  would  be  irrational.”  He 
concluded:  “So  much  for  the  economist's 
model." 

Front  the  University’s  perspective, 
says  Jack  Burke  (of  the  Fitbit  Misfits), 
the  economic  value  of  the  program  is 
“extremely  difficult  to  pin  down.”  Benefits 
director  in  the  human  resources  division, 
Burke  believes  the  program  “establishes  in 
people’s  minds  the  importance  of  exercise; 
and  that  has  to  have  some  positive  effect 
over  time.” 

Bruce  Dixon,  an  energy  manage- 
ment specialist  in  the  Office  of  Facilities 
Management  (Black  and  Gold,  a nod  to 
the  Bruins),  says  the  program  improved 
his  sleep  and  helped  hint  lose  weight.  He 
added  that  “It  got  me  outside  more. ...  I 
was  paying  attention  to  architecture  and 
plants  that  I’d  never  seen  before.” 

Academic  technologist  at  the  Center 
for  Teaching  Excellence  Scott  Kinder 
and  members  of  the  CTExcel  team 
had  a lunchtime  loop  that  took  them 
front  their  offices  in  the  O’Neill  Library 
through  neighborhood  streets  and  into 
the  Houghton  Garden,  a public  woodland. 
Kinder  is  not  a fan  of  circling  Conte  or 
the  Reservoir;  “I  need  a destination,”  he 
says.  On  a day  in  mid-May  as  he  wound 
through  the  network  of  paths,  rhododen- 
drons were  beginning  to  bloom,  the  buds 
swelled  on  clumps  of  iris  at  the  edge  of  a 
vernal  pool,  and  a cardinal  trilled.  Kinder 
described  the  route  as  “more  meditation 
than  exercise.”  By  the  time  he  returned  to 
his  office,  he  had  logged  5,500  steps. 

The  spring  Walk  Across  Campus  con- 
cluded on  June  3.  On  average,  participants 
logged  512,995  steps  per  person  for  the 
two  months.  That’s  8,549  per  day,  slightly 
less  than  five  miles — or  56,429,421  steps 
in  total,  enough  to  carry  someone  around 
the  Earth  more  than  10  times,  or  to  the 
moon  and  beyond.  ■ 


Rough  at  the  edges,  it  was  still  home 

Opened  on  Lower  Campus  in 
September  1975,  the  790-bed 
Edmond’s  Hall  was  built  to  help  accom- 
modate an  undergraduate  population 
that  had  swelled  from  6,050  to  8,750 
in  nine  years,  largely  due  to  the  admit- 


tance of  women  to  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  1970  and  the  acquisition 
of  Newton  College  in  1974.  Originally 
named  the  Reservoir  Apartments, 
or  “Rezzies,”  after  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Reservoir  it  overlooked  on  St.  Thomas 
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More  Drive,  the  residence  was  renamed  in 
1979  to  honor  admission  dean  Edmond 
Walsh,  SJ,  ’39,  MA’40,  who  died  that  year. 
Whether  it  was  the  fact  that  Edmond’s 
was  the  only  Boston  College  edifice  (save 
Ignacio  Hall)  christened  with  a first  name 
and  not  a family  name,  something  about 
the  nine-story,  T-shaped  building  invited  a 
breach  of  decorum.  On  the  very  first  night 
of  my  freshman  year,  one  of  my  floor- 
mates  took  me  to  his  sophomore  friend’s 
apartment  on  an  upper  floor.  After  intro- 
ductions, the  friend  led  us  to  the  sink 
beside  the  bathroom  and  pulled  aside  a 
folded  cardboard  box  beneath,  revealing 
a man-sized  hole  he  had  already  cut  in  the 
drywall.  It  was  an  escape  tunnel  through 
which  he  could  crawl  to  his  friends’  adja- 
cent suite,  should  resident  assistants  knock 
on  his  door  to  break  up  a party.  He’s  now 
a VP  at  an  investment  bank. 

Some  30,000  students,  Office  of 
Residential  Life  staff,  and  campus  minis- 
ters have  called  Edmond’s  home,  includ- 
ing former  resident  director  Luis  Inoa, 
MA’00,  now  an  assistant  dean  and  director 
of  residential  life  at  Vassar  College.  From 
1998  to  2000,  Inoa  lived  in  a 760-square- 
foot,  two-bedroom  suite  on  the  first  floor 
with  his  wife,  Evelyn,  their  two  toddlers, 
and  a newborn. 

“Sure,  every  time  you  look  at  the  build- 
ing you  ask:  What  were  they  thinking?” 
says  Inoa,  perhaps  referring  to  the  four- 
foot  tall  "decorative”  concrete  parapet, 
or  the  rust-prone  black-metal  window 
trim.  But  he  remembers  a “strong  sense 
of  Edmond’s  pride” — the  painted  window 
signs  such  as  “G-O  E-A-G-L-E-S”  and 
“W-E  A-R-E  B-C”  that  spanned  floors  one 
to  nine;  the  sophomore  neighbors  who 
babysat  his  children;  and  regularly  cooking 
up  pancakes  and  Bananas  Foster  for  hun- 
dreds of  students  during  midnight  study 
breaks.  "I  only  have  positive  memories,” 
he  says.  Michael  Davidson,  SJ,  M.Ed.’l  1, 
a resident  minister  from  2011  until  last 
May,  hosted  more  than  30  students  on 
the  floor  of  his  250-square-foot  living 
room  in  Edmond’s  822  every  Sunday  for 
his  native  Jamaican  jerk  chicken.  He  also 
cooked  Thanksgiving  dinner  each  year 
for  some  60  students  who  couldn’t  make 
it  home,  led  the  1 6 resident  advisors  in 
Ignatian  spiritual  exercises  each  month, 
and  offered  his  suite  any  time  a resident’s 


visiting  parents  couldn’t  afford  a hotel. 
“Edmond’s  is  where  my  Jesuit  life  came  to 
life,”  says  Davidson. 

Still,  over  time  Edmond’s  became  the 
last  resort  of  undergraduate  men  and 
women  in  the  housing  lottery.  Seniors 
preferred  the  townhouses  of  Voute  and 
Gabelli  or  the  Mods  with  their  yards  and 
barbecue  grills;  sophomores  went  for  the 
spaciousness  of  Vanderslice  and  Walsh. 
Edmond’s  also  had  only  one  study  lounge. 
“To  build  community,”  says  housing  direc- 
tor Greg  Jones,  the  University  has  includ- 
ed common  spaces  on  nearly  every  floor 
of  every  residence  constructed  since. 

Accommodations  in  Edmond’s 
were  modern  enough — two-  and  three- 
bedroom  suites  with  kitchenettes  and 
central  air — and  the  views  were  some  of 
the  most  distinctive  on  campus:  Gasson’s 
spires  to  the  west,  Alumni  Stadium  to 
the  south,  and  to  the  east  the  reservoir, 
the  Evergreen  Cemetery,  and  the  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  Bill  Britt,  the  Hermit  of 
Chestnut  Hill.  From  1969  until  his  death 
from  hypothermia  in  1988,  Britt  lodged 
in  and  mentored  students  from  his  lean- 
to  in  the  woods  beside  Edmond’s,  living 
on  the  $5  or  so  a week  he  collected  from 
bottle  deposits,  often  courtesy  of  the 
Edmond’s  residents  who  left  their  empties 
on  Beer  Can  Hill.  Ron  Anderson  ’87  once 
described  him  in  the  Heights:  “His  white 
beard,  puffy  red  cheeks,  and  soothing  deep 
voice  give  Britt  the  presence  of  St.  Nick. 

He  is  draped  in  layers  of  weather-beaten 
clothing,  his  radio  slung  around  his  neck 
in  a long  wool  stocking.  Hanging  from  his 
bicycle  tube  belt,  a dozen  multi-colored 
socks  secure  his  change,  batteries,  and 
tapes  of  his  many  appearances  on  radio 
talk  shows.” 

Edmond’s  was  always  a magnet  for  the 
bizarre: 

• March  1983:  An  unidentified  resi- 
dent contracted  the  first  reported  case  of 
measles  in  Massachusetts  in  more  than 
two  years,  prompting  an  emergency  vac- 
cine clinic  in  Cushing  Hall. 

• January  17,  1990:  A few  minutes 
after  2:00  a.m.,  a sophomore  resident 
sat  on  the  ledge  of  his  window,  lost  his 
balance,  and  fell  six  stories.  Odds  of  sur- 
viving a 60-foot  drop,  let  alone  avoiding 
paralysis,  are  about  40  percent.  An  iron 
fence  broke  the  student’s  descent  nine  feet 


above  the  ground.  Though  he  fractured 
an  arm,  a leg,  and  his  pelvis,  he  suffered 
no  internal  or  head  injuries.  The  English 
and  theater  major  made  a full  recovery, 
graduated  on  time,  and  has  since  won 
three  Daytime  Emmy  Awards  writing  for 
Sesame  Street. 

• October  1 99 1 : A psychic  allegedly 
appeared  on  The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show  and, 
citing  Nostradamus,  predicted  that  a mass 
murder  would  occur  on  Halloween  within 
a “T-shaped  dormitory  in  the  Northeast, 
overlooking  a body  of  water  and  a cem- 
etery.” “Amazingly,”  the  Heights  warned, 
Edmond’s  “fits  the  description  to  a tee.” 
While  a handful  of  residents  travelled 
home  for  the  night  just  in  case,  others 
hosted  Friday  the  13th-themed  parties, 
with  complimentary  hockey  masks.  The 
prophecy  failed  to  deliver,  and,  it  turned 
out,  there  had  been  no  such  psychic.  “I’m 
sure  that  Nostradamus  had  the  power 
to  predict  Adolf  Hitler,”  then-housing 
director  Robert  Capalbo  told  the  Harvard 
Crimson,  “but  he  never  had  the  foresight  to 
see  Boston  College.” 

Edmond’s  was  also  the  site  of  a dark 
moment  in  Boston  College  history.  On 
Tuesday,  September  20,  1988,  at  around 
10:50  p.m.,  a culprit,  never  identified, 
launched  a military-grade  tear-gas  canister 
in  the  second-floor  hallway.  The  noxious, 
scorching  fumes  permeated  the  ventila- 
tion system  and  sent  800  students  rushing 
out  of  the  building;  several  jumped  from 
second-floor  windows.  Thirty  were  hospi- 
talized with  nausea  and  burns  to  their  eyes 
and  noses.  BCPD  Officer  Thomas  Devlin, 
on  the  scene  for  hours  assisting  students, 
suffered  burns  over  more  than  65  percent 
of  his  lungs.  He  remained  with  the  force 
for  16  years  before  he  died  from  his  inju- 
ries in  2007,  at  age  51. 

This  fall,  Fr.  Davidson  and  some  490 
students  will  move  into  2150  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  Boston  College’s  new 
dorm,  a 245,000-square-foot,  LEED- 
certified,  granite-and-glass  beauty.  Though 
21  residence  halls  on  the  Chestnut 
Hill  and  Newton  campuses  predate  it, 
Edmond’s  is  the  first  Boston  College  dorm 
ever  to  come  down.  After  the  last  founda- 
tion beams  are  hauled  away  in  September, 
work  will  begin  on  a 240,000-square-foot 
recreation  facility  that  will  replace  the 
44-year-old  RecPlex.  ■ 
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COURSE:  HIST  2020— Japanese  Cultural  Icons  through 
Modern  Times 
By  Franziska  Seraphim 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION 

This  course  is  an  introductory  survey  of  Japan's  modern  transformation  during 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  viewed  through  the  lens  of  contemporary  writing 
and  film.  Each  week's  assignment— examples  follow— takes  as  its  conceptual 
anchor  an  historical  actor  who  became  iconic  in  Japanese  culture— the  samurai 
warrior,  for  instance;  the  Western-influenced  educator  Fukuzawa  Yukichi 
(whose  visage  graces  the  10,000-yen  note);  the  emperor,  symbol  of  Japan's 
wartime  empire  and  also  of  its  postwar  democracy;  and  the  shojo,  those  pre- 
pubescent  heroines  of  manga  cartoons  and  anime  films  who  appear  on  the 
front  of  some  Visa  cards.  The  assignments  spur  classroom  discussion  of  how 
elements  of  Japan's  history  have  been  cast  and  recast  into  the  present  day. 


REQUIRED  BOOKS 


Remembering  Aizu:  The  Testament  of  Shiba 
Gord  (undated,  published  posthumously 
in  1971;  transl.  1999) 

By  Shiba  Goro;  Teruko  Craig,  transl. 

Shiba  Goro  was  a boy  of  1 0 in  1868  when 
he  witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  clan’s 
castle  and  the  Aizu  way  of  life  by  an  army 
of  the  ascendant  Emperor  Meiji’s  support- 
ers. The  Aizu  domain  was  the  last  feudal 
holdout.  This  memoir,  written  when 
Shiba  was  in  his  eighties,  preserves  the 
vanished  society  of  high-ranking  samurai 
families,  in  which  boys  wore  topknots 
and  "all  samurai  children  . . . submitted] 
to  a strict  code  of  etiquette:  “I  was  [never 
allowed]  to  look  bored,”  he  writes;  and 
as  for  "money  . . . we  were  forbidden  to 


handle  it.”  When  the  castle's  gates  were 
breeched,  Shiba’s  mother,  grandmother, 
sister-in-law,  and  two  sisters  committed 
ritual  suicide  (the  seven-year-old  “with 
great  courage  and  determination”)  to  save 
food  for  the  men  fighting.  As  the  young 
Shiba  suffered  grief  and  exile  with  other 
Aizu  male  survivors  in  the  cold,  barren 
north,  he  was  reminded  more  than  once, 
“You  are  the  son  of  a samurai.”  The  bitter- 


ness fueled  by  Japan’s  political  and  social 
transformation  comes  through.  Also  evi- 
dent is  how  Meiji’s  introduction  of  univer- 
sal education  and  a modern  military  paved 
the  way  for  Aizu  integration  and  citizen- 
ship. Shiba  went  on  to  attend  the  imperial 
military  academy,  rose  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral, and  served  Japan  in  World  War  I. 


A Discourse  by  Three  Drunkards  on 
Government  (1887;  transl.  1984) 

By  Nakae  Chomin;  Nobuko  Tsukui,  transl. 

Imagine  three  men  talking  politics  over 
an  unlimited  supply  of  alcohol  as  their 
country  awaits  government  promulga- 
tion of  its  first  modern  constitution  (in 
1889)  and  its  first  parliamentary  election 
(1890).  Through  free-flowing  argument, 
sometimes  bumptious,  sometimes  poetic 
(or  naive),  the  philosopher,  rights  activist, 
and  Rousseau- translator  Nakae  Chomin 
(1847-1901)  tugs  at  the  unsettling  politi- 
cal questions  of  his  time.  Among  these, 
he  includes  the  colonial  designs  of  the 
Europeans.  How  is  a backward  island 
nation  to  thwart  them?  Of  the  three 
debaters,  the  Gentleman  of  Western 
Learning  is  a stand-in  for  the  young  Meiji 
advisors  returned  from  observing  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Britain,  Prussia,  France,  and 
Russia.  "Ah,  democracy,  democracy!”  he 
says.  “Absolute  monarchy  is  stupid  . . . 
unaware  of  its  faults.  Constitutionalism  is 
aware  of  its  faults  but  has  corrected  only 
half  of  them.”  Liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity— if  a small  country  were  to  become 
a garden  of  these  “great  principles,”  no 
nation  “would  have  the  heart  to  despoil 
it,”  he  holds.  On  the  contrary,  says  the 
Champion  of  the  East,  a more  earthy 
sort  who  views  war  as  a “thermometer” 
for  measuring  a civilization’s  robust- 
ness. He  urges  authoritarianism  within 
Japan,  the  acquisition  of  colonies,  and  a 
well-chosen  war,  preferably  with  a large, 
resource-rich,  and  disorganized  country 
(undoubtedly  China).  “If  we  are  willing 
to  give  up  our  nation’s  savings  [for]  sev- 
eral hundred  battleships,”  he  says,  “our 
nation  will  suddenly  become  large.”  The 
two  men’s  host  diagnoses  both  with  “a 
common  disease;  excessive  anxiety,”  and 
continues  drinking.  Reissued  in  1945,  the 
book  was  a bestseller  in  a shattered  Japan. 
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The  Champion’s  prescription  had  won 
out.  And  the  philosopher  Nakae’s  comi- 
cally overblown  expression  of  the  1880s 
proved  a chilling  prophesy. 


Naomi  (1924;  transl.  1985) 

By  Junichiro  Tanizaki;  Anthony  H. 
Chambers,  transl. 

The  West’s  technological  advances  and 
opinionated  women  equally  fascinated 
and  intimidated  the  Japanese,  from  their 
first  exposure  in  the  1850s.  Indeed, 
during  the  1920s  the  “modern  girl" — a 
universal  icon  of  social  and  sexual  bra- 
vado— held  a fraught  attraction  in  Tokyo 
society.  There,  a “Westernized”  culture 
of  cafes  and  dance  halls  was  taking  hold 
and  a street  view  might  include  “a  gei- 
sha under  an  umbrella;  a young  woman 
wearing  flannels.”  The  novelist  Tanizaki 
introduces  Joji,  28,  an  electrical  engineer 
from  the  countryside  who  likes  all  things 
“chic  and  up-to-date.”  Joji  adopts/mar- 
ries Naomi,  14,  drawn  to  her  western- 
sounding name,  her  Eurasian  looks, 
and  her  receptive  demeanor.  Lessons  in 
English,  piano,  and  foxtrot  follow,  as  he 
sets  her  up  in  increasingly  westernized 
clothes  and  a “shoddy  Western-style 
house.”  Are  East  and  West  irrevocably 
“two  worlds”?  Do  they  harmonize?  It’s  a 
matter  of  confidence,  Joji  believes,  and, 
"like  most  Japanese,”  he  confesses,  “I 
tended  to  feel  helpless  when  I came  into 
contact  with  Westerners.”  “I  had  wanted 
to  make  Naomi  beautiful  both  spiritually 
and  physically,”  he  says,  and  concludes  he 
“failed  with  the  spiritual  side.”  The  book 
was  serialized  in  1924  in  the  Osaka  Asahi 
newspaper,  which  cut  it  short  to  appease 
scandalized  traditionalists  and  govern- 
ment censors.  In  truth,  Japanese  readers 
either  hated  it  or  loved  it,  and  the  story 
resumed  in  another  publication.  In  Naomi, 
Japan’s  foremost  modernist  writer  raises 


questions  of  gender,  sexuality,  oriental- 
ism, and  what  it  means  to  be  “modern.” 

Japan  at  War:  An  Oral  History  (1992) 

By  Haruko  Taya  Cook  and  Theodore  F. 
Cook 

The  authors,  Japan  specialists  at  William 
Paterson  University,  interviewed  66  survi- 
vors of  Japan’s  “15-year  war”  (1931-45): 
among  them  a ballroom  dancer,  a diplo- 
mat, a cartoonist,  an  army  doctor,  a dress- 
maker, a Korean  guard,  and  “industrial 
warriors,”  who  manufactured  balloon 
bombs  and  poison  gas.  And,  of  course, 
combatants,  some  who,  as  students, 
longed  to  make  a difference  ("I  wanted  to 
build  Greater  East  Asia"),  and  some  who 
just  muddled  through  ("As  long  as  I don't 
fight,  I'll  make  it  home").  Veterans  paint  a 
picture  of  delusional  leaders  and  miserable 
conditions:  "I  remember  that  war  as  main- 
ly one  of  suicides  and  mercy  killings”;  “the 
feeble  firepower  of  our  planes”  compelled 
the  “special  attack”  air  corps  (Kamikaze). 
Overcoming  his  long  silence,  an  interview- 
ee tells  of  the  systematic  dehumanization 
that  impelled  him  to  experiment  on  live 
human  subjects  under  the  Military  Secrets 
Protection  Law:  "Don't  look,  don't  talk, 
don't  listen."  On  the  home  front,  too,  there 
was  censorship,  but  also  quiet  resistance. 
And  then  the  "living  hell"  of  melted  flesh 
and  disfiguring  keloids  for  weeks,  months, 
and  years  after  the  atomic  bombings. 


Japan  Inc.:  Introduction  to  Japanese 
Economics  (1986;  transl.  1988) 

By  Shotaro  Ishinomori;  Betsey  Scheiner, 
transl. 

This  graphic  novel  is  the  most  challeng- 
ing and  simultaneously  entertaining  read 
of  the  course.  Celebrated  manga  artist 


Ishinomori  presents  a sophisticated  analy- 
sis of  Japan’s  trade  wars  with  the  United 
States  in  the  mid-1980s,  couched  in  the 
social  dramas  of  a half-dozen  employ- 
ees (male  and  female)  of  the  fictional 
Mitsutomo  auto  manufacturer.  The  occa- 
sionally giddy  comic  action  spans  from 
Japan  to  London  to  the  White  House 
(“Let’s  get  going  on  a ‘policy  of  interna- 
tional cooperation’ ...  he  he  he,”  Ronald 
Reagan  tells  his  staff  slyly).  At  the  bottom 
of  the  book’s  pages,  runs  a completely 
serious  scroll  of  historical  facts,  data,  laws, 
and  theorems.  The  book  says  as  much 
about  the  world  of  the  salaryman  as  it  does 
about  Japan’s  postwar  economic  miracle. 

Princess  Mononoke  (1997) 

Hayao  Miyazaki,  director 

No  course  on  modern  Japan  would  be 
complete  without  a sample  of  director/ 
animator  Hayao  Miyazaki’s  visually  rich 
and  inventive  storytelling.  His  anime  pro- 
ductions— distributed  in  this  country  by 
Miramax  and  Disney — were  a signature 
mark  of  Japan’s  “gross  national  cool”  by 
the  turn  of  the  millennium.  This  film  is  set 
in  a fictional  past  when  gods  and  demons 
roamed  the  earth — the  princess,  agile  and 
self-assured,  is  a human  raised  by  power- 
ful wolf-gods.  Miyazaki  visits  many  of  the 
themes,  myths,  and  icons  of  Japan’s  mod- 
ern transformation:  the  uneasy  cohabita- 
tion of  industry  and  nature;  the  strength 
of  women  committed  to  a cause.  Japan 
is  revealed  to  be  anything  but  ethnically 
homogeneous;  and  the  emperor  doesn’t 
count:  “The  emperor?  Who’s  he?”  says 
one  of  the  women  workers  in  the  indus- 
trial fortress  of  Irontown.  The  women  are 
weapons-producers  in  the  war  against  the 
forest  spirits  and  that  role  trumps  their 
marginalization  as  former  prostitutes.  The 
specter  of  environmental  catastrophe  that 
Miyazaki  depicts  mimics  eerily  the  effects 
of  nuclear  radiation.  Evocative  of  Japan’s 
history  and  today’s  global  challenges,  the 
complex  Princess  Mononoke  is  not  primar- 
ily for  children;  Disney’s  connection  not- 
withstanding, it  will  test  many  an  adult. 

Associate  professor  of  history  Franziska 
Seraphim  is  the  author  of  War  Memory  and 
Social  Politics  in  Japan,  1945-2005  (2006). 
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Two  tours  share  the  walkway  outside  Bapst 
Library.  The  one  at  left  is  led  by  Isaiah 
Cyprien  '19,  the  other  by  Will  Pisano  '18. 


SEVEN  AND  A HALF  HOURS,  20  TOURS, 

FOUR  INFORMATION  SESSIONS,  AND  580, VISITORS 
(FROM  27  STATES  AND  SIX  COUNTRIES) 


BY  ZACHARY  JASON 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LEE  PELLEGRINI 


ifejpy 

THIS  YEAR,  between  late  June  and  Labor  Day, 
more  than  a million  prospective  college  stu- 
dents— rising  juniors  and  seniors  for  the  most 
part — will  set  out  across  the  United  States,  most  accom- 
panied by  their  parents,  to  seek  experiences  of  the  colleges 
they  have  long  contemplated  in  guidebooks,  brochures,  on 
websites,  and  in  counsel  with  high  school  guidance  profes- 
sionals and  friends.  At  Boston  College,  some  30,000  visitors 
(including  parents,  siblings,  and  the  occasional  grandparent) 
will  turn  up  over  the  summer  at  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Admission,  in  Devlin  Hall,  to  attend  informational  presen- 
tations, join  in  Q&A  sessions  with  undergraduate  panels, 
and  take  tours  of  the  Middle  Campus  led  by  backwards- 
walking  students  who  have  memorized  a great  deal  of  infor- 
mation. On  June  28,  2016,  a sticky,  overcast  Tuesday — 10 
years  after  I and  my  parents  made  a similar  visit  to  Boston 
College — I tagged  along  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  as  580 
individuals  sought  direct  experience  of  the  University  and 
the  answers  to  some  questions  they  hadn’t  been  able  to 
resolve  by  reading  U.S.  News  & World  Report  or  bc.edu: 

• Could  my  daughter  have  a byline  in  a biology  research 
journal  in  her  freshman  year? 

• Where  and  when  is  Mass  held  on  weekdays? 

• Is  your  management  school  Bloomberg-certified? 

• When  did  this  place  start  to  feel  like  home? 

Most  visitors  on  this  day  appear  eager,  but  others  seem 
wearied,  perhaps  by  the  previous  day’s  cross-country  flight, 
or  hours  on  the  college-tour  bus  (next  stop,  MIT).  Young 
children  accompany  some  families,  blasting  plasma  beams 
into  zombies  on  iPhones  while 
waiting  for  the  next  meal  break. 

Most  parents  and  their  high 
schoolers  will  spend  two  hours 
at  Boston  College.  During  the 
first,  they’ll  attend  an  “Eagle 
Eye  Information  Session”  led 
by  an  admission  staff  member 
and  featuring  student  panelists; 
during  hour  two  they’ll  take  a 
walking  tour  of  about  a dozen 
Middle  Campus  locations. 

THREE  WEEKS  EARLIER, 

John  L.  Mahoney  Jr.  ’79,  direc- 
tor of  undergraduate  admission 
since  1990,  gave  his  annual  pep 
talk  to  this  summer’s  18  student 
panehsts  and  tour  guides.  The 
students  had  been  selected  from 


more  than  100  interviewed  applicants  for  their  institutional 
knowledge,  charisma,  public  speaking  skills,  and  collective 
demographic  and  academic  diversity.  Over  1 2 weeks,  they 
would  be  paid  $11  an  hour  to  “act  as  the  voice  of  our  9,100 
undergraduates,”  says  Mahoney. 

Visitors  “will  look  to  you  and  think  you’ve  got  the  key. 
Especially  families  going  through  [the  admission  process] 
for  the  first  time;  they  think  you  have  wisdom  they  could 
never  hope  to  have.”  He  paced  back  and  forth  at  the  front  of 
a Devlin  lecture  hall  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 
He  noted  that  a majority  of  visiting  prospects  will  have  just 
come  from,  or  will  be  on  their  way  to,  tours  of  Harvard, 
Brandeis,  Wellesley,  Northeastern,  Boston  University, 
Tufts,  or  Emerson.  Many  will  visit  five,  and  some  even 
25  colleges.  “Yours  is  serious,  important  work,  with  huge 
ramifications  for  BC.”  He  told  the  students  that  while  he 
and  his  staff  will  travel  in  the  fall  to  pitch  the  University  at 
more  than  1,000  high  schools  in  the  Americas,  Europe,  and 
Asia,  “we  have  just  one  opportunity  to  make  a great  first 
impression.” 

On  June  28,  the  work  begins  at  9:00  a.m.,  when  teams 
“South  End,”  “Cambridge,”  and  “North  End”  report  for 
their  weekly  half-hour  review  in  Admission’s  Devlin  Hall 
conference  room.  These  summer  teams  are  made  up  of  six 
students  each.  (The  assignments  are  shuffled  and  the  teams 
are  renamed  every  three  weeks  to  keep  the  work  fresh.  The 
previous  week’s  teams  were  named  after  Hillside  Cafe  sand- 
wiches.) During  this  week’s  review,  the  students  share  visi- 
tors’ questions  from  the  past  week  that  stumped  them,  and 


The  admission  office  greeting  room,  15 
minutes  before  the  1:00  info  session. 
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Hager  (right),  during  the  undergraduate  guides'  weekly  9:00  a.m.  review  in  the  admission  office  conference  room. 


admission  staff  Kayte  Hager  ’08  and  Zach  Wielgus  ’ll  help 
them  find  answers  so  they  won’t  be  stumped  again.  Where’s 
the  crew  team’s  boathouse?  (On  the  Charles  in  Newton, 
three  miles  from  campus.)  What  did  Wallace  E.  Carroll  ’28, 
H’57,  the  School  of  Management’s  namesake,  do?  (He  was 
a bricklayer’s  helper  who  went  on  to  found  a manufacturing 
conglomerate.)  One  mother  had  asked  for  the  University’s 
suicide  rate.  Suicide,  while  not  unknown  at  Boston  College, 
is  very  rare.  The  admission  staff  members  review  with  the 
students  the  University’s  mental  health  services  and  referral 
systems  for  faculty  and  staff. 

By  9:20,  more  than  100  parents  and  their  teenagers  have 
crowded  into  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission’s 
greeting  room  next  door,  spilling  into  the  lobby.  Some 


MAHONEY  TOLD  THE  STUDENTS  THAT  WHILE 
HE  AND  HIS  STAFF  WILL  TRAVEL  IN  THE 
FALL  TO  MORE  THAN  1,000  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
"WE  HAVE  JUST  ONE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  MAKE 
A GREAT  FIRST  IMPRESSION." 


watch  footage  of  the  campus  on  a flat-screen  between  the 
arched  windows.  Others  read  brochures.  Half  a dozen 
gather  around  the  receptionist,  asking  about  TOEFL  scores 
for  international  students,  study  abroad  programs,  and  how 
to  validate  their  parking. 

By  9:30,  the  visitors  are  in  Gasson  Hall’s  auditorium. 
They  sit  beneath  portraits  of  24  past  presidents  of  Boston 
College.  Some  parents  have  notebooks  in  their  hands.  Some 
will  end  up  writing  on  napkins  or  the  backs  of  BC  Bookstore 
receipts.  A toddler  at  the  rear  of  the  room  stretches  out 
across  three  chairs.  And  then  associate  director  of  admis- 
sion Susan  Migliorisi  ’93,  a one-time  English  major  who’s 
been  with  the  admission  office  since  1999,  opens  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a 15-minute  overview  of  the  University  and 
its  mission. 

She  describes  the  core  curriculum,  referring  to  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  “explore  different  parts  of  yourself.  Even  if 
you  know  you  want  to  be  an  accountant  and  not  a scientist.” 
She  adds,  “Ultimately,  we  want  to  help  students  figure  out 
who  they  are  and  what  they  can  do  to  make  the  world  a bet- 
ter place.”  (Wielgus  echoed  this  when  he  led  the  1:00  info 
session,  noting  that  the  core  is  designed  to  “cultivate  intel- 
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From  left:  Team  South  End's  Cyprien,  Yun,  Pisano,  and  Victoria  DiMillo  '17,  during  the  2:15  info  session  in  Gasson  100. 


lectual  curiosity”  and  “broaden  your  skillset.  Down  the  line, 
if  you  change  your  job,  or  even  your  career,  you  won’t  be 
starting  from  scratch.”) 

Migliorisi  concludes  her  brief  presentation  with  a Boston 
College  parable.  It’s  the  story  of  Kat  (Wakeham)  Barnes  ’07. 
One  evening  during  her  freshman  year,  Wakeham  was  in 
the  Flynn  RecPlex,  reading  a book  on  HIV /AIDS  while  on  a 
treadmill.  The  man  on  the  treadmill  beside  her  turned  out  to 
be  theology  professor  James  Keenan,  SJ.  Seeing  her  book,  he 
told  Barnes,  “You  need  to  take  my  course,  ‘Ethical  Issues  of 
HIV/AIDS’.”  So  began  a mentorship,  “one  of  the  hallmarks 
of  Boston  College,”  Migliorisi  notes.  “Faculty  connect  with 
our  students  to  foster  academic  and  personal  development.” 
Barnes  became  a biology  major,  interned  with  a medical 
missionary  program  in  Tanzania,  worked  with  the  Jesuit 
Volunteer  Corps,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical 
School.  She’s  now  a family  physician  in  Seattle. 

Five  members  of  Team  South  End  then  walk  single-file 
to  director’s  chairs  set  up  in  front  of  the  room.  Each  intro- 
duces himself  or  herself  by  recalling  a formative  Boston 
College  experience.  Will  Pisano  T8,  in  his  central  Florida 
drawl,  talks  about  researching  Toxoplasma  gondii , a com- 


mon parasite  in  developed  nations.  (His  byline  is  slated  to 
appear  in  a science  journal  later  this  year.)  Diana  Dinkel  ’ 1 9, 
a Michigander  in  the  Lynch  School  of  Education,  recounts 
her  48  Hours  retreat — two  days  of  reflection  for  first-year 
students,  on  Cape  Cod — where  she  “realized  everyone  was 
going  through  the  same  transition,  and  was  just  as  vulner- 
able and  homesick  as  I was.”  (This  prompts  sympathetic 
nods  from  audience  members,  parents  and  offspring  alike.) 
Bronx  native  and  finance  and  business  analytics  major  Isaiah 
Cyprien  T9,  sporting  a sky-blue  Oxford,  Nantucket  red 
pants,  and  a flat  top,  talks  about  “finding  a home  outside  the 
classroom”  with  a student-run  consultancy  for  startups  in 
Boston.  When  he  uses  the  phrase  “real  deliverables  to  real 


CYPRIEN  ADMITTED  BOSTON  COLLEGE 
WASN'T  HIS  FIRST  CHOICE.  "SO  IF  YOU  ASK 
ME  WHY  I CAME  TO  BC,  IT'S  BECAUSE  I 
HAD  TO."  AFTER  THE  LAUGHTER  SUBSIDED, 
HE  SAID,  "I'LL  TELL  YOU  WHY  I STAYED. 

THE  PEOPLE." 
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businesses,”  at  least  two  mothers  shoot  their  sons  raised- 
eyebrow  looks  of,  Well,  doesn’t  that  sound  practical? 

Whether  nervous  about  asking  the  wrong  question  or 
uncertain  about  what  they  need  (or  want)  to  know,  high 
schoolers  asked  only  nine  questions  during  the  three  info 
sessions  I attended.  Parents  posed  37.  A mother  asked  if 
a student  can  have  two  majors  in  the  Carroll  School  and 
minor  in  Spanish.  (Yes.)  A father  asked  about  sports. 
(Panelists  mentioned  the  varsity  teams,  intramural  teams, 
and  the  tradition  of  “packing  the  T”  en  route  to  the  Beanpot 
hockey  tournament  downtown,  so  there’s  no  room  on 
the  train  for  Boston  University  students.)  Another  father 
pitched  a question  each  guide  will  hear  many  times  this  sum- 
mer: “Why  did  you  choose  Boston  College?” 

Of  the  dozen  or  so  colleges  she  considered,  Dinkel 
replied,  only  Boston  College  met  all  her  critical  preferences: 
Catholic,  near  a city  but  not  in  a city,  a top-tier  research 
institution,  and  with  Division  I athletics.  Cyprien  admitted 
that  Boston  College  wasn’t  his  first  choice.  “So  if  you  ask  me 
why  I came  to  BC,  it’s  because  I had  to.”  After  the  laughter 
subsided,  he  said,  “I’ll  tell  you  why  I stayed.  The  people.” 
He  mentioned  “super  involved”  classmates,  and  “incredibly 
supportive”  faculty  and  advisors. 

Wielgus  says  that  the  admission  office  encourages  stu- 
dent staff  to  be  honest — to  avoid  “any  whiff  of  scripted- 
ness.”  When  accounting  and  finance  major  Justin  Yun  T8 
mentions  a summer  spent  studying  in  Madrid,  during  the 
9:30  information  session,  he  says,  “Quite  frankly,  I learned 
less  about  business  law  than  I did  about  Spanish  night  life.” 

A girl  with  a red  braided-ponytail  asks:  “How  does  BC 
grow  your  personal  faith,  if  that’s  applicable  to  you?” 

Noting  that  she  herself  is  Catholic,  Dinkel  says  she’s 
taken  advantage  of  religious  retreat  programs  and  the  fre- 
quent Masses  offered  by  the  University’s  chaplaincy  and  the 
Jesuit  community.  She  adds  that  “even  some  of  my  atheist 
friends”  treat  the  Jesuits  who  live  in  the  residence  halls  as 
confidants. 

“As  someone  who’s  not  religious  at  all,”  says  Cyprien, 
“I’m  grateful  I’m  able  to  benefit  from  the  aspect  of  reflection 
without  feeling  like  my  beliefs  are  [intruded  upon] .” 

Throughout  the  day,  students  and  admission  staff  frame 
Jesuit  higher  education  as  offering  particular  religious  devel- 
opment opportunities  for  Catholics  and  supporting  reli- 
gious or  spiritual  development  among  all  students.  In  the 
1 :00  info  session,  Wielgus  tells  the  Gasson  Hall  assemblage, 
“This  is  not  a place  where  you’re  going  to  be  asked,  Are  you 
Catholic?  This  is  a place  where  you’re  going  to  be  asked, 
What  do  you  believe  in,  and  why  do  you  believe  in  it?  Have 
you  thought  about  religion?  Have  you  thought  about  spiri- 
tuality? Why?  What  do  you  value  in  your  life?” 

Following  the  9:30  session’s  Q&A,  Migliorisi  runs 
through  the  application  process.  Parents  scribble  furiously. 


Back  story 

In  the  fall  of  1996,  as  focus 
group  after  focus  group  of  par- 
ents reviewed  Boston  College's 
information  sessions,  director 
of  undergraduate  admission 
John  Mahoney  Jr.  '79  (right) 
watched  from  behind  a one- 
way mirror,  horrified.  "They 
told  us  we  were  colossally  bor- 
ing," he  remembers.  "That  we  regurgitate  the  same  statistics 
they  already  knew."  At  one  point,  a mother  turned  toward 
the  mirror  and  said,  “And  you  all  think  you're  so  funny.  But 
you're  not."  It  was  time  for  a change. 

Boston  College's  approach  had  evolved  little  since  a 
17-year-old  Mahoney  interviewed  with  an  admission  coun- 
selor in  1975,  when  8,500  students  — mostly  men  from  New 
England  — applied  and  5,000  were  accepted.  Counselors  vis- 
ited local  high  schools  — mostly  Catholic  — and  gave  campus 
visitors  brief  rundowns  of  facts  and  figures.  When  Mahoney 
joined  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission  in  1984,  on  a 
good  day  50  or  so  parents  and  prospects  would  sit  outside 
Casson  Hall  under  a tree  to  attend  an  information  session. 
(The  Monday  we  talked  in  late  July  2016,  some  280  were 
signed  up  for  the  first  of  the  day's  four  sessions  alone.) 

But  the  University's  demographics  were  rapidly  evolving 
in  the  1990s.  Record  numbers  of  female,  minority,  and  inter- 
national students  were  applying.  According  to  Mahoney,  by 
1996,  the  total  applicant  pool  had  grown  to  16,500  (which 
would  double  by  2015),  for  6,750  acceptances,  and  an  even- 
tual enrollment  of  2,450.  And,  throughout  higher  education, 
the  advent  in  the  early  1980s  of  popular  rankings  "commod- 
itized higher  education  and  created  a frenzy  of  anxiety  and 
tension"  for  parents,  applicants,  and  colleges  alike.  Today, 
for  many  students  and  even  more  parents,  rankings  have  be- 
come "game,  set,  match,"  says  Mahoney,  a stand-in  for  con- 
sideration of  how  well  a university  fits  an  individual  student. 

Mahoney  has  made  scores  of  adjustments,  small  and 
large,  over  the  years  he's  been  Admission's  impresario,  but 
one  he  made  in  the  fall  of  1997  has  dramatically  changed  the 
way  visitors  experience  the  University.  He  hired  undergradu- 
ates to  run  the  information  sessions.  "We  decided  to  let  our 
product  speak  for  itself,"  he  says.  The  goal  is  two-pronged. 
Parents  "might  remember  Boston  College  as  the  one  place 
that  wasn't  afraid  to  put  its  students  out  there";  and  high 
school  students,  "reflecting  on  these  intelligent,  articulate, 
aware,  and  confident"  undergraduates,  might  consider  the 
rankings  less  and  more  “the  person  they  aspire  to  be." 

Today,  when  parents  and  prospects  have  unprecedented 
access  to  virtual  tours,  YouTube  videos  (official  and  unoffi- 
cial), and  hundreds  of  online  reviews,  and  when  colleges  are 
blitzing  qualified  candidates  with  emails,  texts,  tweets,  and 
snaps,  “the  stakes  of  the  info  session  and  tour  are  so  much 
higher,"  says  Mahoney.  "Now  they're  showing  up  to  campus 
to  try  to  uncover  the  real  story."  —Zachary  Jason 
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10:30:  Team  Cambridge  arrives  to  lead  a set  of  tours.  The 
students  have  prepared  for  this  work  by  studying  a 40-page 
handbook  of  University  history,  data,  and  tips  on  answering 
common  questions  (e.g.,  Do  students  feel  safe  on  campus 
at  night?).  They  also  observe  a loose  on-the-job  dress  code 
(no  acid-washed  jeans,  no  gear  from  another  college).  But 
they’re  encouraged  to  design  their  own  routes  through  the 
Middle  Campus  and  tell  their  own  stories. 

MAX  BECHTOLD  ' 1 8 , a chipper,  red-headed  history 
major,  greets  his  tour  group  of  20  in  the  Gasson  rotunda. 
After  a quick  review  of  the  University’s  origins  as  a school 
for  the  poor  sons  of  immigrants,  the  Connecticut  native 
leads  the  visitors  out  towards  the  Stokes  Green  (gesturing 
back  to  the  spires  of  the  “most  Instagrammed  academic 
building  in  America”).  Noting  that  the  University  supports 
no  fraternities  or  sororities — information  that  always  seems 


Parents  and  prospects  at  the  9:30  panel  in  Gasson  100. 


to  draw  a choral  hum  from  tour  groups — 
Bechtold  adds,  “Our  280  clubs  are  the  pulse  of 
the  campus.  [But]  if  you  can’t  find  one  that’s 
right  for  you,  you  can  start  your  own.”  He 
notes  that  in  2015  he  and  friends  founded  the 
Common  Tones,  a co-ed  a cappella  group. 

Between  stops  on  Bechtold’s  tour,  teens 
and  parents  converse  quietly,  and  it’s  possible 
to  make  out  Portuguese,  Mandarin,  and  Hindi. 
A mother  from  Los  Gatos,  California,  mur- 
murs to  another  mother,  “We’re  on  an  East 
Coast  swing,  but  we  really  hope  he  doesn’t  go 
somewhere  this  far.”  Another  mother,  from 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  says  to  a father, 
“We’re  relieved  the  drive  wasn’t  bad  at  all.  I 
think  we  can  make  this  happen.”  (Throughout 
the  day,  high  schoolers  refer  to  themselves  as 
“I”;  parents  almost  invariably  say  “we.”)  Mid- 
tour, Bechtold  leads  his  group  into  a first-floor 
classroom  in  Stokes  Hall  and  invites  them 
to  sit  and  imagine  themselves  in  a seminar. 
Then,  “in  the  Jesuit  spirit  of  reflection,”  he 
asks  the  prospective  students  to  share  a “high 
and  low”  moment  of  the  week.  Most  lows  are 
the  long  hours  in  a car — one  girl  was  touring 
Boston  College,  Harvard,  and  Tufts  today, 
Brown  and  Providence  College  the  following 
day,  and  Columbia  and  NYU  the  day  after 
that.  Ben,  a rising  senior  from  Los  Angeles, 
says,  “My  high  was  probably  flying  my  little 
cousins  yesterday  on  the  Cape.”  The  group 
looks  confused.  His  father  clarifies:  “He’s  a 
pilot.”  If  Ben  intended  to  impress  his  fellow 
prospects,  he  did. 

Bechtold  leads  his  group  to  McElroy  Commons,  where 
he  explains  housing  and  meal  plans.  He  notes  that  male 
students,  discovering  that  they’ve  drained  their  meal  card 
investments  before  the  semester  ends,  will  look  to  have 
dinner  with  women  friends,  who  often  still  have  funds.  “It’s 
kind  of  how  dating  works  here  at  BC,”  he  jokes.  Before  the 
day’s  out,  I will  hear  three  other  guides  tell  pretty  much  the 
same  joke.  Bechtold  stops  his  group  in  front  of  the  statue 
of  St.  Ignatius  to  talk  about  the  core  curriculum  and  then 
leads  them  into  the  Higgins  atrium  for  a conversation  about 
undergraduate  research  opportunities.  He  ends  his  tour 
atop  the  Higgins  Stairs,  overlooking  Conte  Forum  and 
Alumni  Stadium,  and  tells  the  prospective  students  that  if 
they  enroll  at  Boston  College  they’re  “bound  to  enjoy  better 
luck”  with  athletics  than  he  and  his  fellow  Eagles  experi- 
enced last  year.  He  wishes  the  students  success  in  applying 
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DINKEL  PREFACED  HER  TOUR  BY  SAYING 
"MY  JOB  ISN'T  TO  SELL  YOU  BC,  TO  TELL  YOU 
IT'S  THE  BEST  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD,  OR 
EVEN  TO  TRY  TO  GET  YOU  TO  APPLY.  MY  JOB 
IS  TO  GIVE  YOU  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC 
TOUR  POSSIBLE." 


to  college,  the  group  applauds,  and  the  majority  quickly 
disperse,  some  back  to  the  Admission  Office,  some  to  the 
bookstore,  some  to  the  next  college. 

11:45:  Team  South  End’s  tour  groups  amble  out  of 
Gasson.  I join  about  30  people  following  Dinkel.  It  quickly 
becomes  apparent  that  each  tour  takes  on  the  character  of 
its  student  leader.  The  soft-spoken  Dinkel  prefaces  her  tour 
by  saying,  “My  job  isn’t  to  sell  you  BC,  to  tell  you  it’s  the  best 
place  in  the  world,  or  even  to  try  to  get  you  to  apply.  My  job 
is  to  give  you  the  most  authentic  tour  possible.” 


As  we  strolled  past  laboratories  in  Higgins  Hall,  a mother 
asks  about  the  strength  of  the  premed  track.  Dinkel  responds 
that  85  percent  of  Boston  College  students  who  achieve  the 
average  MCAT  score  are  accepted  into  medical  school.  She 
highlights  the  research  apprenticeships  available  through 
the  Undergraduate  Research  Fellows  program.  She  also 
mentions  science-specific  service  trips — Dinkel's  classmate 
had  spent  a week  in  Nicaragua  in  May  with  a Boston  College 
medical  assistance  team — and  internship  opportunities  in 
“one  of  the  best  hospital  towns  in  America.” 

Between  days  working  as  an  admission  guide,  Dinkel 
adds,  she’s  volunteering  at  Brigham  and  Women’s  maternity 
ward  this  summer. 

1:00:  A FRESH  I NFLUX  of  100  or  so  visitors  packs 
the  Devlin  101  amphitheater  for  the  third  info  session.  A 
rising  junior  with  a robust  Afro,  visiting  with  1 5 classmates 
from  Coney  Island  Prep  in  Brooklyn,  asks  the  panel  how 
applicable  the  courses  are  to  future  careers.  A mother  with 


At  the  end  of  his  11 :45  tour,  Yun  takes  questions  from  two  students  visiting  from  Brooklyn's  Coney  Island  Prep. 
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a Southern  accent  asks,  “How  do  you  manage  the  winters?” 
A high  schooler  from  Birmingham,  Alabama,  is  flanked 
by  her  parents,  three  younger  siblings,  and  grandparents. 
Grandma  asks,  “How  has  Boston  College  changed  you,  and 
what  facilitated  that  change?  The  students?  The  faculty?  The 
classwork?  The  mindset?” 

“The  Jesuit  aspect  of  reflection  has  definitely  changed 
my  life,”  responds  Nicole  Rodriguez-Rowe,  a rising  Lynch 
School  sophomore  from  Clifton,  New  Jersey.  She  mentions 
that  at  the  start  of  every  session  of  her  first-year  seminar, 
“The  Courage  to  Know,”  her  Jesuit  faculty  member  turned 
off  the  lights  for  five  minutes  and  asked  students  to  reflect 
on  a series  of  questions  in  silence:  “Were  you  kind  to  some- 
one today?  Jealous?  If  you  could  do  today  over,  what  would 


you  do  the  same?  What  would  you  change?”  The  class’s 
emphasis  on  introspection  sparked  an  interest  in  applied 
psychology  and  human  development,  which  is  now  her 
Lynch  School  major,  she  says;  and  it  encouraged  her  “to 
think  about  the  life  that  I’m  living  semester  to  semester, 
moment  to  moment.” 

Finance  major  Courtney  Severance  T9  responds  that 
“extremely  accessible  professors”  helped  her  when  she 
found  her  confidence  challenged  by  the  move  from  her 
Wisconsin  high  school,  where  she  was  a top  student,  to  a 
school  where  “basically  everyone  was  at  the  top  of  their 
high  school  class.”  And  she  mentions  the  assigned  readings 
in  philosophy  (Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant)  in  the  Carroll  School’s 
Portico  class  for  freshmen  that  helped  shape  an  “ethical 
foundation”  for  her  business  aspirations. 

2:00:  Team  North  End  takes  over  for 
the  penultimate  tour,  and  a Groundhog  Day 
effect  kicks  in.  We  are  back  under  the  Stokes 
archway  learning  about  the  difference 
between  internal  and  external  study  abroad 
programs.  There’s  another  mom  draping  her 
arm  around  her  son’s  shoulder  when  the 
guide  mentions  the  three-pronged  reflection 
familiar  to  many  Boston  College  students: 
“What  do  you  value?  What  are  you  good  at? 
And  does  the  world  need  you  to  do  it?”  Here 
we  stand  again  in  Fulton  Hall,  hearing  that 
the  architect  of  the  atrium  was  inspired  by 
The  Wizard  of  Oz — the  conical  lamps  a nod  to 
the  Tin  Man’s  hat,  the  ruby  tiles  a reference 
to  Dorothy’s  slippers.  The  undergraduate 
guides  are  air  tight  with  most  of  their  facts, 
and  Wielgus  and  Hager  often  drop  in  on 
tours  to  make  sure.  But  the  Oz  story  is  pure 
tour  guide  folklore,  passed  down  at  least 
since  I first  visited  campus  a decade  ago. 

Omnipresent  throughout  the  day  is  John 
Mahoney.  I see  his  head  appear  in  the  door- 
way behind  the  podium  during  the  9:30 
panel,  assessing  the  crowd.  He  brings  Team 
North  End  into  a huddle  before  their  10:45 
panel.  He  comes  into  view  again  outside  an 
arched  window  of  Devlin  101  at  1:45. 

4:30:  And  there  he  is  again,  talking  with 
parents  in  front  of  Devlin  after  the  final  tour. 
Nearby,  a father  is  asking  a guide  if  there  is 
a way  to  know  how  much  financial  aid  the 
University  might  provide  before  his  daughter 
applies  (answer:  the  financial  aid  office  will 


With  the  greeting  room  in  Devlin  full,  a family  passes 
time  in  the  hall  before  the  1:00  session. 
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Rodriguez-Rowe  (left)  in  the  Fulton  atrium  with  her  10:30  group. 


offer  a ballpark  figure  over  the  phone).  A couple  of  families 
sit  on  the  concrete  benches  of  O’Neill  Plaza,  trading  impres- 
sions. A son  takes  a selfie  with  his  father  that  captures 
Gasson  Hall.  A few  student  guides  chat  under  Devlin’s 
archway.  Today  is  done.  Six-hundred  and  fifty  visitors  have 
registered  for  tomorrow,  570  for  Thursday,  and  more  than 
1,000  for  Friday. 

THE  DAY'S  MISSION,  Mahoney  later  told  me,  is  not  to 
lure  in  as  many  applications  as  possible.  "Especially  during 
summer,  we  presume  students  are  beginning  their  college 
search — collecting  information,  comparing  and  contrasting. 
. . . They're  trying  to  learn  the  culture  of  the  place  to  see  if  it 
would  be  the  kind  of  place  in  which  they'd  like  to  learn,  live, 
and  grow  for  the  next  four  years.  I don't  think  they're  even 
thinking  about  applications  yet.” 

Visitors  I talked  with  over  the  course  of  the  day  said  they 
had  sought  out  Boston  College  because  of  Boston,  because 
of  advice  (expert,  friendly,  and  familial),  and  because  of  the 
University’s  ranking  in  U.S.  News  & World  Report,  Forbes, 
the  Princeton  Review,  Bloomberg  Businessweek,  the  Economist, 
Kiplinger’s,  et.  al.  They  heard  hundreds  of  data  points  over 


their  two-hour  stop:  the  average  SAT,  SAT  II,  ACT,  AP, 
TOEFL  scores  of  accepted  students;  that  only  30  percent 
of  applicants  are  admitted;  that  for  the  Carroll  School  that 
figure  is  22  percent,  for  the  Connell  School  of  Nursing,  26 
percent;  that  60  percent  of  freshmen  five  on  Upper  Campus; 
that  certain  majors  require  10  courses,  others  12;  that 
Newton  is  the  third  safest  city  in  America. 

But  the  college  visit  is  about  experience,  sights,  voices, 
feelings.  A rising  senior  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
told  me  he  was  impressed  by  the  absolute  zero  freezer  in 
a physics  lab  he  visited.  Others  seemed  particularly  struck 
to  learn  that  Robert  Frost  had  spoken  in  Gasson  100,  the 
room  they  were  sitting  in;  or  that  dining  hall  staff  at  Boston 
College  receive  the  same  employee  benefits  as  tenured 
faculty;  or  that  Diana  Dinkel  said  her  first  class  at  Boston 
College  enrolled  “more  students  than  were  in  my  entire  high 
school  class”  and  the  faculty  member  already  knew  all  1 20 
faces  and  names  on  day  one. 

As  Josie,  a rising  junior  from  North  Carolina,  told  me, 
most  teenagers  visit  colleges  “looking  for  a vibe.”  She  said 
she’s  leery  about  attending  a school  so  far  from  home,  “but 
the  vibe  I got  from  everyone  today  is,  this  is  home.”  ■ 
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MYSTERY  MAN 


How  the  insurance  executive  Wallace  Stevens  came  to 
stand  as  one  of  America's  greatest  poets 


BY  PAUL  MARIAN  I 


Thinking  about  Wallace  Stevens,  one  keeps 

coming  back  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
irresolvable  double  nature  of  a man  who 
spent  much  of  his  life  as  a busy  insurance 
company  lawyer  and  at  the  same  time  became  an  American 
poet  who  stands  alongside  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Eliot, 
Williams,  Berryman,  and  Bishop. 

Try  to  sum  him  up  by  way  of  biography  and  here 
is  what  you  might  come  up  with.  Born  on  October  2, 
1879,  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  he  was  the  second  of  five 
children.  His  parents  were  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  with  an 
American  ancestry  going  back  to  when  Manhattan  was 
New  Amsterdam.  His  father  was  a prosperous  lawyer  who 
in  mid-life  suffered  devastating  financial  reversals  and  then 
a nervous  breakdown.  Stevens  grew  up  in  Reading  until  he 
left  for  Harvard,  which  he  attended  from  1897  to  1900  in  a 
three-year  accelerated  program  (to  save  his  father  money), 
and  then  went  to  New  York  City  to  try  his  hand  at  newspa- 
per reporting.  Within  a year,  he  left  journalism  to  go  to  law 

Wallace  Stevens,  1952.  Photograph  by  Rollie  McKenna 


school.  After  a failed  attempt  at  private  practice,  he  moved 
over  to  the  insurance  business,  in  large  part  because  he  was 
more  at  ease  working  with  complicated  documents  than  he 
was  with  human  beings. 

He  read  incessantly — the  classics  in  literature  and  phi- 
losophy— Plato’s  Dialogues,  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  especially 
Coleridge.  He  also  read  Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche, 
Henry  James,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  as  well  as  French 
and  German  literary  classics  in  the  original.  Among  the  pro- 
fessors he  had  felt  a close  connection  with  was  his  mentor 
and  model,  a Spanish  agnostic  who  defined  himself  as  an  aes- 
thetic Catholic,  George  Santayana,  poet  and  philosopher. 

Stevens  would  five  and  work  in  New  York  City  from 
1900  to  1916.  In  1909,  he  married  Elsie  Kachel,  his  dream 
girl,  also  from  Reading,  who  clerked  and  played  piano  in 
a sheet  music  store.  His  parents  found  her  below  family 
standards  and  refused  to  attend  the  wedding,  which  took 
place  just  three  blocks  from  where  Stevens  had  grown  up. 
While  Wallace  and  Elsie  remained  faithful  to  their  vows, 
the  marriage  itself  soured  quickly,  so  that  Stevens  soon 


photograph:  Courtesy  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Smithsonian  Institution  and  Art  Resource  NY/©  Rosalie  Thorne  McKenna  Foundation 
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found  himself  relegated  to  a solitary,  if  plush,  attic  bedroom, 
where  for  consolation  he  listened  to  Jack  Benny  and  opera 
on  the  radio.  He  wrote  poems,  especially  sonnets,  which 
he  gathered  in  two  collections  for  Elsie  on  her  birthdays  in 
1907  and  1908.  But  he  did  not  begin  publishing  poems  until 
1914,  when  he  was  35.  Within  three  years,  he  published  in 
journals  and  magazines  many  of  the  poems  by  which  he 
is  best  known,  including  “Sunday  Morning,”  “The  Snow 
Man,”  and  “The  Emperor  of  Ice-Cream.” 

In  1916,  the  couple  moved  to  Hartford,  the  insurance 
capital  of  America,  where  Stevens  went  to  work  at  the 
Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Insurance  Company. 
Each  morning  and  evening  Stevens  walked  the  two  miles 
between  his  home  and  his  grand  office  in  the  Hartford 
building.  Famously,  he  composed  poetry  during  those  daily 
perambulations.  His  first  book,  the  collection  he  called 
Harmonium , appeared  in  1923  and  was  well  received  by 
the  critics,  if  not  by  the  public.  He  would  publish  seven 
more  volumes  during  his  lifetime,  earning  a Bollingen  Prize 
(1949),  two  National  Book  Awards  (1951  and  1955),  and, 
for  his  1954  Collected  Poems,  a Pulitzer.  He  and  Elsie  had 
one  child,  a daughter,  Holly,  born  when  Stevens  was  in  his 
mid-forties. 

An  able  and  diligent  lawyer,  Stevens  was  named  a vice 
president  at  the  Hartford  in  1934.  He  was  not  known 
there — or  in  most  other  places — for  warmth  and  sensitivity. 
Once,  a colleague  told  Stevens  that  he’d  admired  a eulogy 
Stevens  had  given  at  the  funeral  of  another  Hartford  execu- 
tive. Stevens  replied,  "I  hope  to  do  the  same  for  you  some 
day."  In  1955,  the  same  colleague,  on  learning  that  Stevens 
had  died,  asked  if  it  was  a heart  attack,  noting  that  he  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  Stevens  had  a heart. 

Stevens  was  a large  man — six  feet  two,  and  240  pounds — 
and  in  photos  seems  to  tower  over  whoever  stood  near  him. 
Not  suited  for  leadership  or  working  closely  with  others,  he 
became  a solo  legal  practitioner  within  the  company,  meet- 
ing with  other  lawyers  and  courthouse  officials  only  when 
necessary.  For  his  last  decades  on  the  job,  he  worked  in  large 
part  by  dictating  memoranda  to  his  secretaries. 

His  literary  relationships  were  no  warmer.  He  tried  to 
goad  Robert  Frost  into  an  exchange  of  insults,  but  Frost 
demurred.  Each  February  for  20  years  Stevens  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  Florida  Keys,  and  especially  Key  West. 
Stevens  drank,  and  he  could  be  unruly  when  he  drank  too 
much.  On  one  well-known  occasion  he  provoked  a fist- 
fight  with  Ernest  Hemingway,  20  years  his  junior,  that  left 
Stevens  with  a bruised,  swollen  face  and  a hand  he  broke  on 
Hemingway’s  jaw. 

For  reasons  that  may  have  to  do  with  his  witnessing  the 
collapse  of  his  father’s  business,  Stevens  stayed  with  the 
Hartford  after  he  became  an  honored  literary  figure,  work- 
ing there  into  his  mid-seventies,  even  after  he  was  diagnosed 


with  the  cancer  that  would  kill  him.  Months  before  his 
death,  he  turned  down  a prestigious  lectureship  at  Harvard 
because  he  was  afraid  that  his  absence  for  an  academic 
year  would  cost  him  his  job.  He  died  an  employee  of  the 
Hartford. 

He'd  worked  hard  there,  eventually  becoming  known  as 
the  King  of  Surety  (a  method  of  contract  protection).  Still, 
he  managed  to  find  the  time  necessary  to  compose  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  exquisite  poems,  usually  on  those  walks 
between  home  and  work.  Reaching  the  Hartford  in  the 
morning,  he  would  hand  his  secretaries,  for  typing,  the  lines 
he’d  written  in  a scrawl  only  they  could  understand.  It  is  no 
mistake  that  you  can  feel  the  steady  iambic  beat  of  those 
lines  grounded  in  the  repetition  of  steps  he  took  each  day. 

And  the  fact  is  that  Stevens  was  a stunning  and  original 
poet,  a Modernist  and  a Romantic,  as  well  as  a visionary 
in  quest  of  what  he  called  “the  Real.”  Here  was  someone 
pursuing  a language  and  a music  that  would  be  capable 
of  nourishing,  delighting,  and  comforting  both  the  writer 
and  his  readers  in  the  face  of  whatever  social,  political,  and 
economic  troubles  humans  of  his  time  were  compelled  to 
endure,  including — thanks  to  Nietzsche,  Freud,  Marx,  and  a 
host  of  others — the  eclipse  of  God. 

By  the  time  Stevens  turned  35,  he  believed  he  had 
found  the  music  he  had  been  searching  for.  First  came  a 
form  of  poetry  that  captured  something  of  the  New  York 
avant  garde,  as  original  in  its  own  way  as  the  paintings  of 
Picasso,  Matisse,  and  Duchamp  that  had  stunned  viewers 
in  the  1913  New  York  Armory  Show.  These  are  the  poems, 
collected  in  Harmonium,  that  most  people  think  of  when 
they  recall  Stevens — poems  including  “Thirteen  Ways  of 
Looking  at  a Blackbird,”  whose  haiku-like  sections  summon, 
with  chiseled  courage,  the  end  that  awaits  all: 

It  was  evening  all  afternoon. 

It  was  snowing 

And  it  was  going  to  snow. 

The  blackbird  sat 

In  the  cedar-limbs. 

In  his  signature  poem,  “Sunday  Morning,”  also  from 
Harmonium,  Stevens  addresses  a modern  young  woman 
who  lounges  with  coffee  and  oranges  in  her  New  York  City 
apartment  on  an  Easter  Sunday,  assuring  her  that  she’s 
made  the  right  choice  in  staying  home,  for  “The  tomb  in 
Palestine  / Is  not  the  porch  of  spirits  lingering.  / It  is  the 
grave  of  Jesus,  where  he  lay.” 

But  that  pronouncement  could  not  satisfy  Stevens.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  searching  for  the  “Real”  that  was 
hidden  behind  the  merely  visible.  And  his  later  poems, 
which  are  not  as  universally  beloved  as  his  earlier  work, 
keep  revising  his  earlier  assertions. 
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Stevens's  quest  became  a search  for  the  foundational  sacredness  of  the  everyday— 
the  bird,  the  plum,  the  vase  of  roses,  the  chair  in  his  room,  the  ordinariness  of  an 
evening  in  New  Haven.  "It  is  a kind  of  total  grandeur  at  the  end, " he  wrote. 


Between  the  publication  of  Harmonium  in  1 923  and  1932 
Stevens  stopped  writing  poetry  altogether.  He  felt  he  had 
written  himself  into  a corner  and  would  need  a new  poetic 
and  a new  poetry  if  he  was  to  speak  to  radically  changing 
times.  By  the  mid- 1930s,  the  new  realities  included  an 
American  Depression  and  long  bread  lines  and  an  unem- 
ployment rate  that  exceeded  25  percent  of  the  work  force. 
There  was  the  rise  of  international  Communism,  as  well  as 
the  specters  of  Mussolini’s  and  Franco’s  Fascism,  Nazism, 
and  Japanese  imperialism.  Stevens  was  in  his  early  fifties 
when  he  returned  to  poetry,  and  he  came  back  with  a force 
that  sustained  him  until  illness  and  death  stilled  him. 

At  first  he  tried  his  hand  at  responding  to  the  issues  of 
the  day,  including  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  Mussolini’s 
incursions  into  Abyssinia.  But  before  long  he  understood 
these  were  not  his  topics.  His  was  the  search  for  what  under- 
lay such  events — the  “Real”  problem  of  evil.  He  needed  to 
invent  a language  of  poetry  capable  of  taking  on  that  theme, 
a poetics  steeped  in  the  deepest  philosophical  abstractions. 
In  “The  Men  That  Are  Falling”  (1936),  written  as  it  became 
clear  that  the  Spanish  Loyalists  were  losing  their  struggle 
against  Franco,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler,  the  poet,  lying  in  his 
bed  at  midnight,  unable  to  sleep,  stares  at  his  pillow,  which 
transforms  into  what  he  takes  to  be  a sudarium,  the  tradi- 
tional Jewish  cloth  placed  over  the  head  of  someone  who 
has  been  crucified.  This  is  the  Christ-hke  man  who  dies  for  a 
cause  he  ardently  beheves  in: 

What  is  it  he  desires? 

But  this  he  cannot  know,  the  man  that  thinks, 

Yet  life  itself,  the  fulfillment  of  desire 

In  the  grinding  ric-rac,  staring  steadily 

At  a head  upon  the  pillow  in  the  dark  . . . 

Thick-lipped  from  riot  and  rebellious  cries, 

Tlie  head  of  one  of  the  men  that  are  falling,  placed 

Upon  the  pillow  to  repose  and  speak, 

Speak  and  say  the  immaculate  syllables 

That  he  spoke  only  by  doing  what  he  did. . . . 

This  death  was  his  belief  though  death  is  a stone. 

This  man  loved  earth,  not  heaven,  enough  to  die. 


In  the  end,  Stevens’s  quest  became  a search  for  the  foun- 
dational sacredness  of  the  everyday — the  bird,  the  plum, 
the  vase  of  roses,  the  chair  in  his  room,  the  ordinariness, 
commemorated  in  a 1 950  poem,  of  an  evening  spent  in  New 
Haven.  “It  is  a kind  of  total  grandeur  at  the  end,”  he  wrote 
three  years  before  his  death,  in  “To  an  Old  Philosopher  in 
Rome,”  a reflection  on  his  mentor,  George  Santayana,  then 
dying  in  a convent  in  Rome  and  cared  for  by  nuns  in  blue: 

With  every  visible  thing  enlarged  and  yet 
No  more  than  a bed,  a chair,  and  moving  nuns, 

The  immense  theatre,  the  pillared  porch. 

The  book  and  candle  in  your  ambered  room, 

Total  grandeur  of  a total  edifice, 

Chosen  by  the  inquisitor  of  structures 
For  himself.  He  steps  upon  this  threshold, 

As  if  the  design  of  all  his  words  takes  form 
And  frame  from  thinking  and  is  realized. 

I have  read  and  taught  this  original,  lovely  poet  for  50 
years,  and  he  never  ceases  to  delight.  Admittedly,  he  is  dif- 
ficult, but  meditating  on  his  poems  is  worth  the  effort.  And 
though  he  speaks  to  many  different  sensibilities,  including 
atheism  and  agnosticism,  it  surprises  and  comforts  me  how 
synchronous  his  poems  are  with  the  Cathohc  sensibility  of 
things,  the  sense  in  which  God’s  imagination  and  the  human 
imagination,  if  we  are  fortunate,  mesh  and  fuse. 

As  he  wrote  in  what  turned  out  to  be  his  final  poem,  “Of 
Mere  Being,”  “You  know  then  that  it  is  not  the  reason  / That 
makes  us  happy  or  unhappy.”  In  the  end  it  will  be  a “gold- 
feathered  bird”  singing  in  the  palms  a song  “without  human 
meaning,  / Without  human  feeling,  a foreign  song.”  It  will 
not  be  a flawed  reality  that  will  greet  us,  but  something  far 
greater  than  ourselves,  which  will  comfort  and  surprise,  a 
vision  where,  like  the  emblazoned  Spirit,  “The  bird’s  fire- 
fangled  feathers  dangle  down.”  ■ 

Paul  Mariani  taught  at  Boston  College  from  2000  until  his  retirement 
in  June  2016.  He  is  a poet  {Epitaphs  for  the  Journey,  2012),  critic,  and 
author  of  biographies  of  William  Carlos  Williams  (1981),  John  Berry- 
man {Dream  Song,  1992),  Robert  Lowell  {Lost  Puritan,  1994),  Hart  Crane 
( The  Broken  Tower,  1999),  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  (2008),  and  — most 
recently— The  Whole  Harmonium:  The  Life  of  Wallace  Stevens  (2016). 
The  Whole  Harmonium  may  be  ordered  at  a discount  from  the  Boston 
College  Bookstore  via  bc.edu/bcm. 
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‘Massive  and  elegant,’  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  granite 
church  in  Boston’s  South  End  was  the  early  Boston  College’s 
religious  and  community  anchor.  A working  Jesuit  parish  until  2007, 
the  building  will  soon  be  developed  as  condominiums 


BY  SETH  MEEHAN 


An  undated  photograph  circa  1870  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  seen 
from  Harrison  Avenue.  The  brick  building  at  right  was  the  Jesuit  residence. 


photograph:  Georgetown  University  Archives 


IN  THE  MINDS  OF  JOHN  MCELROY,  SJ,  AND  THE 
other  founders  of  Boston  College,  the  foremost 
responsibility  of  a Jesuit  school  was  to  serve  the 
Catholic  faith.  Such  a school,  therefore,  needed  to  be  linked 
to  a church. 

McElroy  had,  in  fact,  used  that  model  in  Frederick, 
Maryland,  to  which  his  Jesuit  superiors  at  Georgetown  dis- 
patched him,  in  1822,  to  minister  to  a dying  pastor  and  then 
succeed  him  at  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Church.  The  next 
year,  McElroy — by  temperament  a restive  builder — insti- 
tuted plans  for  a free  school  for  girls  and  soon  after  opened 
one  for  boys. 

In  Boston,  in  1858,  some  16  years  after  he  first  pro- 
posed creating  Boston  College,  McElroy  and  Bishop  John 
Fitzpatrick  broke  ground  for  the  broad-shouldered  white 
granite  building  that  would  be  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  beside  which  would  rise  the  red-brick  struc- 
tures comprising  Boston  College.  (An  earlier  plan  would 
have  placed  the  school  alongside  the  original  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  what  is  now  Boston’s  Financial  District.) 

The  Immaculate,  as  locals  came  to  call  it,  was  dedicated 
on  March  10,  1861,  its  name  honoring  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  a long-standing  Church  teach- 
ing, which  held  that  God  had  freed  Mary  from  original  sin 
while  she  abided  in  her  mother’s  womb.  Pius  IX  formalized 
the  doctrine  in  1854,  one  of  his  many  responses  to  the 
secular  revolutions  that  were  challenging  papal  authority 
in  Europe. 

Two-hundred-and-eight  feet  long  and  88  feet  wide,  the 


building  was  described  by  the  New  York  Times  at  its  open- 
ing as  “massive  and  elegant.”  The  main  sanctuary,  70  feet 
high,  could  seat  1,200  for  Mass.  The  high  altar,  the  Boston 
Herald  noted,  was  of  “costly  white  marble,  richly  carved  and 
heavily  gilded.”  Its  six  panels  illustrated  Mary’s  life  from 
the  Annunciation  to  the  reception  of  Jesus’s  body  and  her 
Assumption.  The  altar  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  three  col- 
umns and  crowned  with  statues  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Ignatius, 
and  St.  Xavier. 

Later,  according  to  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Jesuits  added 
ornate  altar  railings  of  the  “finest  Mexican  onyx,”  supported 
by  the  “finest  and  chastest  Italian  marble”  and  capped  by 
“gold  bronze.” 

The  conjoined  enterprises  of  Boston  College  and  the 
Immaculate — linked  by  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  community 
that  served  both  institutions — proved  more  fruitful  than 
McElroy  could  have  imagined.  By  the  late  19th  century, 
the  Immaculate,  unrestrained  by  parish  boundaries,  had 
become  a hub  of  religious,  social,  and  intellectual  activi- 
ties that  attracted  worshippers,  seekers,  and  strivers  from 
across  the  metropolitan  area.  Of  his  visits  to  the  Immaculate 
as  a Cambridge  boy  in  the  1880s,  the  philosopher  George 
Santayana  recalled  the  charm  of  the  “rococo  music”  pro- 
vided by  the  choir,  organist,  and  sometimes  an  orchestra, 
as  well  as  sermons  by  the  college’s  Jesuits,  all  of  them 
learned  men,  though  some  (refugees  from  Europe’s  pesky 
secular  revolutions)  were  “not  quite  masters  of  the  English 
language.”  Still,  he  recalled  “one  pale  Italian  in  particular” 
who  was  “admirable  on  difficult  points  in  the  religious  life,” 


A sampler  of  tickets 
reflecting  the  Immaculate's 
religious  and  social  life. 

The  fair  (upper  right)  was 
one  of  many  held  to  raise 
funds  for  the  school. 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
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Boston.  April  1906 

TO  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION  CHURCH  : 

I WISH  TO  JOIN  THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  SACRED 
Heart,  and  to  receive  the  Sacraments  of  Penance 
and  Holy  Communion  every  month. 

Name 

Address 


CHURCH  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

Harrison  Avenue  and  Concord  Street,  Boston 


THE  DEVOTION  OF  THE  THREE  HOURS 

GOOD  FRIDAY.  1914 

Preacher,  REV-  CHAS.  W.  LYONS.  S.  J. 

From  12  M.  to  3 P.  M.  ADMIT  ONE 

Doors  open  at  11.30  A.  M.  No  one  admitted  after  12  M. 

Books  for  the  Devotion,  with  directions,  prayers  and  hymns,  10  cents  ; 
to  be  had  at  the  Sexton’s  Office,  and  the  Fathers’  Residence. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  SEATS:  at  the  Collection  please 
rruike  an  offering  for  Catholic  Education. 


&U  A S_»L  W_JL  1 a f 
losses  mm, isi, 

nf  % |jw*sfttkts  ^ouneplian, 

AT  MUSIC  HALL, 

Commencing  October  15,  1866. 

Open  every  Day  from  10  o’clock,  A,  M.,  U 10  o’clock,  P.  M. 

COMPLIMENTARY SINGLE. 
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photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert  / Courtesy  of  the  John  J.  Burns  Library  Archive  and  Andrew  Nelson  '02  (top  right) 


Some  250  Boston  College  seniors,  joined  by  family  and  friends,  attended  the  Baccalaureate  Mass  on  May  11,  1942.  The  University's  Baccalaureate 
Masses  were  celebrated  at  the  Immaculate  until  1959. 


such  as:  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  abandoned  me?” 
Of  Robert  Fulton,  SJ,  the  longtime  dean  and  president  at 
Boston  College,  Santayana  noted:  “Fie  was  not  eloquent;  he 
was  not  warm;  but  he  could  explore  the  dialectics  not  only 
of  doctrine  but  of  sentiment.” 

The  church’s  rotating  cast  of  Jesuits  was  widely  respected 
for  lectures  offered  on  both  religious  and  cultural  topics. 
Large  crowds  came  each  year  during  the  first  four  Sundays 
of  Lent  to  hear  addresses  on  a selected  theme,  such  as  the 
Eucharist,  Heaven,  or,  in  1920,  “The  Church  and  the  Social 
Crisis,”  a critique  of  Bolshevism  and  Socialism.  In  1898, 
Thomas  Gasson,  SJ — who  would  serve  Boston  College  as 
president  from  1907  to  1914  but  was  then  relatively  new 
to  the  faculty — spoke  on  “The  Head  of  the  Church”  to  cele- 


brate Leo  XIII’s  20th  anniversary  as  pope.  Two  years  earlier, 
the  36-year-old  Gasson,  who  converted  from  Anglicanism 
at  age  15,  delivered  four  lectures  on  matters  Anglican, 
including  one  titled  “Are  There  Priests  among  the  Anglican 
Clergy?”  (News  accounts  and  the  archives,  alas,  are  silent  on 
his  conclusion.)  Visiting  Jesuits  and  other  Catholic  priests 
delivered  lectures  as  well.  In  1890,  a Josephite  priest  spoke 
about  his  order  and  the  “religious  condition  of  the  negro  in 
America.”  The  Sacred  Heart  Review — a local  newspaper — 
noted  in  advance  of  the  talk  how  the  Josephites’  “grand  work 
in  the  South  among  the  colored  people  [was]  limited  only  by 
lack  of  priests  and  funds.” 

The  Immaculate  supported,  in  its  early  years,  a modest 
lending  library  and  a flourishing  Sunday  school.  A news- 


By  the  late~19th  century,  the  Immaculate,  unrestrained  by  parish  boundaries, 
had  become  a hub  of  religious,  social,  and  intellectual  activities  that  attracted 
worshippers,  seekers,  and  strivers  from  across  the  metropolitan  area. 


photograph:  Edward  F.  Carr  / Boston  Globe 
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paper  noted  that  the  basement  chapel  alone  could  serve  as 
many  schoolchildren  as  “any  ordinary  city  church.”  Meetings 
of  the  local  delegates  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union  also  took  place  at  the  Harrison  Avenue  building, 
and  a lecture  on  temperance  by  a local  priest  attracted  a full 
house  in  1898,  with  the  Boston  College  president,  W.G. 
Read  Mullan,  SJ,  rising  to  invite  all  the  men  in  attendance  to 
join  the  union  if  they’d  not  already  done  so.  The  church  also 
hosted  retreats  for  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Association 
of  Boston  College,  a group  that  Fulton  organized  in  1875 
to  build  financial  support  for  the  school  and  that,  by  1902, 
counted  2,500  members.  That  same  year,  the  Boston  Globe 
observed  that  “more  of  the  oldest,  richest,  and  most  influen- 
tial Catholics  of  Boston  attend  services  at  the  Immaculate 
than  [at]  any  other  city  church.” 


A corner  of  the  choir  loft  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  photo- 
graphed in  April  2016. 


The  earliest  boston  college  students  nur- 
tured  a bond  with  the  Immaculate,  which  they  called 
“our  Chapel.”  Each  day  at  Boston  College  began  with 
Mass,  often  at  the  church.  (Long-commuting  students  and 
non-Catholics  were  not  required  to  attend.)  The  student 
Society  of  St.  Cecilia  provided  music  for  Masses,  “[appear- 
ing] before  the  public  in  a most  favorable  light,”  accord- 
ing to  a report  in  Stylus.  But  the  Immaculate  was  also  tied 
to  Boston  College  students  by  its  hosting  of  the  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — “[invoking]  the  spirit  of  light  and  truth 
upon  the  students” — to  open  the  academic  year,  and  the 
Baccalaureate  Mass  to  close  it.  Many  of  the  700  students 
and  their  family  and  friends  were  in  attendance  to  mark  the 
Immaculate’s  anniversary  at  a Solemn  High  Mass  on  August 
23,  1908,  when  they  were  joined — at  President  Gasson’s 
invitation — by  49  members  of  Pawnee  Bill’s 
Wild  West  Show,  which  happened  to  be  in  town. 
(The  Jesuits  were  missionaries  on  the  Sioux  res- 
ervations where  many  of  the  performers  hved.) 
The  student  newspaper  observed,  “it  is  safe  to 
say  that  never  before  had  the  church  walls  con- 
tained such  a strange  group.” 

Students  also  gathered  in  the  Immaculate 
to  mark  special  occasions  and  passings — such 
as  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Jesuits’  arrival 
in  Maryland,  a priest’s  jubilee,  and  funerals  for 
dignitaries  and  students.  Every  student  attended 
the  “Mind  Mass”  in  March  1899  to  pray  for 
Joseph  Vincent,  a recently  deceased  freshman 
from  Somerville,  so  that  he  might  be  freed  from 
sins.  The  service,  according  a Stylus  editorial, 
“was  a silent  though  impressive  tribute  to  a noble 
youth.”  Students  also  met  in  the  Immaculate  for 
annual  three-day  retreats,  largely  consisting  of 
Masses,  rosaries,  spiritual  readings,  confessions, 
discourses  by  the  priests,  benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  brief  periods  of  recre- 
ation. One  memo  from  the  “prefect  of  schools 
and  discipline”  in  1886  warned,  “Absence  during 
the  Retreat  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal  from 
the  College.  All  should  bring  their  Prayer  Books  + 
Rosaries  on  each  of  the  three  days.” 

In  1911,  almost  50  years  after  the  Jesuits 
opened  their  school  and  church  in  the  South  End, 
the  Boston  Globe  said  of  Boston  College  and  the 
Immaculate,  “the  history  of  the  two  is  so  closely 
interwoven  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  a unit.” 

Two  years  later,  the  College  relocated  to  a 
bucolic  campus  on  Chestnut  Hill,  some  six  miles 
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A sounding  board  (seen  above  the  pulpit  on  page  35)  stands  in  the  choir  loft.  It  is  one  of  a number  of  pieces  acquired  by  the  University. 


from  its  old  urban  home.  But  the  connection  with  the 
Immaculate  was  not  severed.  While  the  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — today  celebrated  as  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
was  relocated  to  the  recently  completed  Bapst  Library  in  the 
1920s,  retreats  were  held  at  the  Immaculate  (and  sometimes 
at  Bapst)  through  the  1 940s,  before  they  were  introduced 
at  the  newly  erected  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  another  Jesuit 
structure,  built  at  the  foot  of  Chestnut  Hill  in  1951. 

Baccalaureate  Masses  at  the  Immaculate  largely  contin- 
ued until  1958,  when  the  Heights — in  recognition  of  the 
growing  numbers  of  students  who  weren’t  native  to  the 
city — felt  obliged  to  provide  travel  directions  to  and  from 
the  South  End.  The  next  year,  the  campus  celebrated  the 
Baccalaureate  Mass  inside  McHugh  Forum,  site  of  the  then- 
new  hockey  rink. 

Boston  College  High  School,  which  had  stayed  on 
Harrison  Avenue  when  the  College  left,  moved  the  last  of 
its  classes  to  a new  campus  in  the  Dorchester  neighborhood 
of  Boston  in  1954.  Jesuit  priests  remained  at  their  residence 
in  the  South  End,  however,  and  continued  pastoral  work  at 
the  Immaculate.  At  the  time  of  the  Immaculate’s  centennial 
in  1961,  they  were  offering  six  Masses  each  Sunday  and 


nine  each  weekday.  But  Boston’s  Catholic  population  was 
shrinking.  By  1986,  the  church  operated  at  an  annual  loss 
of  $100,000,  and  it  was  offering  Mass  to  some  400  congre- 
gants. The  Jesuits  held  on  until  2007,  when  they  celebrated  a 
last  Sunday  Mass  on  July  29,  the  Feast  of  St.  Ignatius. 

The  New  England  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  sold 
the  Immaculate  to  a developer  in  2013.  (The  red- brick 
college  buildings  had  already  been  developed  as  condo- 
miniums.) With  the  agreement  of  the  new  owner,  Boston 
College  is  in  the  process  of  reclaiming  particular  items, 
such  as  marble  statues  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  the  altar  railings 
described  above,  and  the  large  sounding  board  that  had 
been  attached  to  the  pulpit.  The  University  had  previously 
acquired  the  pew  bench  on  which  Boston  College’s  earli- 
est presidents  sat — it’s  installed  outside  Gargan  Hall  in 
Bapst  Library — and  the  organ  whose  sound  once  impressed 
George  Santayana.  The  new  items  will  be  placed  in  storage 
until  a permanent  campus  home  is  found  for  them.  ■ 

A frequent  contributor  to  the  magazine,  Seth  Meehan,  Ph.D.'14,  is 
co-author  of  The  Heights:  An  Illustrated  History  of  Boston  College, 
1863-2013  (published  in  2014)  and  associate  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Jesuit  Studies. 
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QUOTABLE 


"At  the  end  of  2010,  an  esti- 
mated 16.6  million  children 
had  lost  one  or  both  parents 
to  HIV/AIDS  worldwide;  14.9 
million  of  these  (89.8  percent) 
reside  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
This  number  represents  more 
than  a two-fold  increase  in  the 
number  of  orphans  since  2000. 
The  magnitude  of  the  crisis 
has  overwhelmed  traditional 
familial  networks  of  care,  and 
a growing  number  of  children 
are  to  be  found  in  child-headed 
households." 


— Drawn  from  Children  and  Aids:  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  (2016),  edited  by  Margaret 
Lombe,  associate  professor  in  the  Boston 
College  School  of  Social  Work,  and  Alex 
Ochumbo. 


Heavy  Weather  (44  x 60  inches),  is  one  of  eight  paintings  by  Andrew  Tavarelli,  pro- 
^ fessor  of  the  practice  of  fine  arts,  that  will  be  on  display  in  public  areas  of  the 
'q  McMullen's  new  Brighton  Campus  home  when  it  opens  September  12.  The  mu- 
g seum's  inaugural  exhibition  will  be  Beyond  Words:  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  Boston 
= Collections.  A three-venue  collaboration  with  Harvard's  Houghton  Library  and  the 
jjj  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  it  will  feature  pieces  from  1 9 Boston-area  institu- 
3 tions.  That  show,  and  Tavarelli's  works,  can  be  viewed  until  December  1 1 . 
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Lincoln  (highlighted),  during  his  Second  Inaugural  Address  on  the  east  portico  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol.  Frederick  Douglass  called  the  speech  "a  sacred  effort.' 


MODEST  BEGINNINGS 

By  Cathleen  Kaveny 

Tracing  a strain  of  humility  in  American  public  speaking 


With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds,  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan, 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

— From  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Second  Inaugural  Address 
March  4, 1865 

m 

HE  RHETORIC  OF  PROPHETIC  INDICTMENT  HAS  BEEN 
_l_  a staple  of  American  public  discourse  since  John  Winthrop 
led  a small  band  of  men  and  women  out  of  England  and  founded 


the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1630.  Those  settlers  saw  them- 
selves as  establishing  a New  Israel  in  the  New  World — a religiously 
inspired  polity  that  would  be  free  of  the  corruptions  of  the  estab- 
lished Anglican  Church  and  removed  from  the  compromises  of  the 
English  government  with  heterodox  or  lax  Christianity.  The  emi- 
grant Puritans  came  to  New  England  in  order  to  construct  godly 
congregations  in  a godly  community,  bound  together  in  a network 
of  covenantal  relationships  with  the  Divine  and  with  one  another. 

Just  as  the  great  Hebrew  prophets  had  decried  the  sins  of  their 
people  in  order  to  provoke  repentance  and  avert  God’s  wrath,  so 
did  the  Puritan  preachers,  in  sermons  delivered  on  a variety  of 
important  public  occasions — before  lawmakers  and  magistrates 
on  election  days  and  in  front  of  their  congregations  on  days  of 
fasting  (as  declared  by  the  legislature).  Sermons  such  as  these  have 


photograph:  Clarence  Dodge /The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Los  Angeles 
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come  to  be  known  as  jeremiads  because  they  echo  the  passionate 
condemnations  of  sinful  behavior  that  pervade  the  biblical  Book 
of  Jeremiah. 

Somewhat  ironically,  the  jeremiad  proved  flexible  as  a rhetori- 
cal style  and  therefore  more  durable  than  the  Puritan  culture  that 
nurtured  it.  As  the  18th  century  advanced,  both  loyalist  and  patriot 
preachers  availed  themselves  of  the  form  in  the  controversies  sur- 
rounding the  War  of  Independence.  And  layman  Thomas  Paine’s 
Common  Sense  reveals  a brilliant  rhetorical  consonance  with  the 
Puritans.  “A  certain  set  of  moderate  men,  who  think  better  of  the 
European  world  than  it  deserves,”  Paine  wrote,  “will  be  the  cause 
of  more  calamities  to  this  continent  then  all  the  [others].” 

The  19th  century  witnessed  fiery  jeremiads  delivered  not  only 
by  abolitionists  but  also  by  those  who  saw  Scripture  as  giving 
divine  sanction  to  slavery.  And  in  the  early  20th  century  a variety 
of  reformers  emerged,  most  notably  those  advocating  Prohibition, 
who  decried  the  social  evils  they  combatted  in  language  that  would 
have  been  familiar  to  Cotton  Mather.  Jeremiads  have  traversed 
the  lines  of  political  commitment:  In  the  1960s,  American  political 
liberals  prophetically  denounced  racism  and  the  Vietnam  War;  in 
more  recent  years,  political  conservatives  have  chastised  the  coun- 
try for  permitting  abortion  and  sexual  immorality. 

The  greatest  danger  in  the  prophetic  indictment  is  arrogance.  It 
is  all  too  easy  for  practitioners  to  assume  not  only  that  they  stand  in 
right  relation  with  God  but  also  that  they  are  fully  knowledgeable 
about  God’s  purposes  and  endeavors. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  JR.  REPRESENTS  THE  GOLD  STAN- 
dard  in  the  modern  American  practice  of  the  jeremiad.  Like  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  King  suffered  with  his  people — the  American 
people — on  account  of  their  iniquities;  he  took  no  joy  in  deliver- 
ing a message  of  indictment.  He  begged  Americans  to  end  our 
shameful  history  of  segregation  in  order  that  we  might  flourish 
together.  He  employed  the  rhetoric  of  lamentation  and  hope  (“I 


have  a dream”),  not  merely  condemnation,  and  he  stood  with  the 
entire  nation  he  condemned  for  its  racism,  rather  than  calling  for 
destruction  of  some  part  of  it.  “One  day,”  he  declared,  “the  sons  of 
former  slaves  and  the  sons  of  former  slave  owners  will  be  able  to 
sit  down  together  at  the  table  of  brotherhood.” 

But  if  King  set  the  bar  for  our  times,  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  first  turned  the  American  habit  of  jeremiad  toward  humil- 
ity and  self-criticism.  And  he  did  so  not  in  his  famous  speech  in 
November  1863  on  the  plains  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  dedicated 
the  nation’s  first  military  cemetery  (for  Northern  soldiers  only), 
but  from  the  east  portico  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  in  his  Second 
Inaugural  Address. 


Scholars  have  documented  an  evolution  in  Lincoln’s  views  on 
slavery  and  the  Union  over  the  course  of  his  political  life.  Early  on, 
his  main  thought  was  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  nation;  ending 
slavery  was  an  important  but  ultimately  subsidiary  goal.  In  fact,  in 
a speech  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  in  October  1854,  weeks  before  enter- 
ing his  first  failed  bid  for  a seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Lincoln  stated, 
“Much  as  I hate  slavery,  I would  consent  to  the  extension  of  it 
rather  than  see  the  Union  dissolved,  just  as  I would  consent  to  any 
GREAT  evil,  to  avoid  a GREATER  one.”  It  was  not  the  existence 
of  slavery  as  a “peculiar  institution”  in  the  South  that  ultimately 
would  force  Lincoln’s  hand  toward  emancipation;  he  could  toler- 
ate slavery  if  the  system  remained  geographically  contained,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  eventually  wither  and  die.  It  was  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  (1857)  that  caused  him 
to  rethink  his  gradualist  view.  Dred  Scott  held  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  invalidated  any  law  that  would 
deprive  a slaveholder  of  his  property  rights  in  his  slaves,  even  upon 
their  migration  into  free  territory.  Functionally,  the  decision  invali- 
dated the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  which  had  prevented 
the  expansion  of  slavery  into  the  Northern  territories.  It  meant 
that  slavery  would  no  longer  be  geographically  containable.  In  his 
famous  “House  Divided”  speech,  delivered  in  1858  during  his  sec- 
ond, also  ill-fated  campaign  for  the  Senate,  Lincoln  made  the  case 
that  the  nation  would  inevitably  become  either  all  slave  or  all  free, 
and  that  the  second  option  was  the  only  morally  acceptable  one. 

As  the  Civil  War  took  its  heavy  toll — in  all,  some  620,000 
soldiers  from  the  North  and  South  would  die  between  1861  and 
1865 — Lincoln  came  to  perceive  that  the  central  point  of  the 
struggle  was  in  fact  to  eradicate  slavery  throughout  the  nation. 
His  faith  deepened  over  the  course  of  his  presidency,  and  he 
framed  the  insight  in  religious  terms,  increasingly  seeing  himself 
as  an  instrument  of  the  divine  will.  “I  claim  not  to  have  controlled 
events,  but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  controlled  me,”  he 
wrote  in  a letter  to  Kentucky  journalist  Albert  G.  Hodges  on  April 
4,  1864.  He  went  on  to  convey  his  view  that  the 
war  was  a punishment  for  the  nation’s  sins:  "If 
God  now  wills  the  removal  of  a great  wrong, 
and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North  as  well  as  you 
of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity 
in  that  wrong,  impartial  history  will  find  therein 
new  cause  to  attest  and  revere  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God.” 

Lincoln  expressed  these  ideas  publicly  on 
March  4, 1865,  in  his  Second  Inaugural  Address, 
in  which  slavery  was  a central  focus.  By  contrast,  the  words  “slave” 
and  “slavery”  had  not  appeared  in  the  Gettysburg  elegy,  delivered 
16  months  earlier;  in  that  speech,  the  events  precipitating  the 
threat  to  union  were  left  shrouded  in  abstraction. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  paragraph,  which  encompasses 
more  than  half  of  the  inauguration  speech,  Lincoln  declared:  “One 
eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed 
generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the  Southern  part  of  it. 
These  slaves  constituted  a peculiar  and  powerful  interest.  All  knew 
that  this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the  war.”  He  then 
precisely  identified  the  impetus  for  bloodshed:  “To  strengthen, 
perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the 


In  the  Second  Inaugural,  delivered  six 
weeks  before  his  life  ended,  Lincoln  finally 
located  the  unity  of  North  and  South— in  sin 
and  penance  before  a just  God. 
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insurgents  would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war;  while  the  govern- 
ment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial 
enlargement  of  it.”  Taken  on  its  own,  that  last  clause,  which  encap- 
sulated Lincoln’s  previous,  gradualist  policy,  seems  to  exonerate 
the  North.  Read  in  the  context  of  the  speech,  however,  it  is  a bill  of 
indictment  for  complicity  in  the  sin  of  slavery. 

Lincoln  distinguished,  but  did  not  divide,  North  and  South  in 
their  guilt.  “It  may  seem  strange 
that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask 
a just  God’s  assistance  in  wring- 
ing their  bread  from  the  sweat  of 
other  men’s  faces;  but  let  us  judge 
not  that  we  be  not  judged,”  he  said 
before  the  audience  of  thousands 
gathered  outside  the  Capitol.  Most 
significantly,  he  acknowledged  the 
culpability  of  both  parties  to  the 
war  before  the  divine  tribunal: 

“If  we  shall  suppose,”  he  said, 

“that  . . . He  [God]  gives  to  both 
North  and  South,  this  terrible  war, 
as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom 
the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern 
therein  any  departure  from  those 
divine  attributes  which  the  believ- 
ers in  a Living  God  always  ascribe 
to  Him?” 

Why  was  this  “woe  due  to”  the 
North?  Lincoln  did  not  say.  But  it 
was  clear  to  everyone  at  the  time  how  much  Northerners  had  prof- 
ited economically  from  the  slave  trade.  One  could  take  the  point 
further  and  say  that  the  North  had  profited  politically  from  the 
Constitution,  which,  as  Lincoln  elliptically  noted,  had  legitimated 
slavery  even  as  it  limited  it. 

Moreover,  as  the  foregoing  passage  illustrates,  Lincoln  chose 
not  to  differentiate  the  North  and  the  South  in  terms  of  the  price 
each  paid  for  the  war.  While  the  Gettysburg  Address  config- 
ured the  cost  to  the  North  as  a holy  sacrifice  and  mentioned  the 
Southern  soldiers  not  at  all,  the  Second  Inaugural  recognized  the 
devastation  and  death  suffered  by  both  sides  as  together  consti- 
tuting a just  penalty:  “Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  [the  war]  continue, 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bond-man’s  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  with  the  lash,  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said  ‘the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.’” 

Finally,  Lincoln  did  not  distinguish  between  North  and  South 
as  he  articulated  the  duty  to  care  for  the  casualties  of  the  war.  He 
importuned  the  entire  country  to  act,  “to  bind  up  the  nation’s 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
his  widow,  and  his  orphan  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a just,  and  a lasting  peace.” 

In  the  Second  Inaugural,  delivered  six  weeks  before  his  life 
ended,  Lincoln  finally  located  the  unity  of  North  and  South — in 
sin  and  penance  before  a just  God.  The  individual  men  and  women 
who  were  afflicted  in  the  war,  he  had  concluded,  were  caught  up  in  a 


cosmic  drama  whose  import  they  could  grasp  only  hazily:  “Neither 
party  expected  for  the  war,  the  magnitude,  or  the  duration,  which 
it  has  already  attained.”  Referring,  perhaps,  to  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  (1863),  he  continued,  “Neither  anticipated  that  the 
cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict 
itself  should  cease.”  Lincoln  did  not  pretend  to  fully  understand  the 
ways  of  his  fellow  human  beings,  much  less  the  ways  of  God.  He 

candidly  acknowledged  that  both 
sides  “read  the  same  Bible”;  he 
did  not  demonize  those  who  inter- 
preted the  Bible  differently,  even 
though  he  judged  their  reading  to 
be  “strange.” 

Lincoln  is  rightly  lionized  as 
“the  president  who  saved  the 
Union  and  ended  slavery.”  I have 
suggested  thus  far  that  the  Second 
Inaugural  Address  invites  us  to 
reframe  that  label  and  to  see  hint 
as  the  president  who  saved  the 
Union  by  ending  the  sin  of  slavery, 
for  which  the  entire  nation  was 
responsible. 

But  in  the  Second  Inaugural 
Address  Lincoln  took  an  addition- 
al and  striking  step:  He  carved  out 
a space  for  prophetic  humility.  He 
noted  that  both  sides  in  the  war 
“pray  to  the  same  God”  and  “each 
invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.”  Calling  the  situation  “funda- 
mental and  astounding,"  he  emphasized  the  disjunction  between 
the  prophetic  words  of  either  side  and  the  subsequent  result:  “The 
prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered;  that  of  neither  has  been 
answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.” 

Lincoln  did  not  claim  for  himself,  or  cede  to  anyone  else, 
untrammeled  access  to  the  mind  of  God.  His  closing  exhorta- 
tion, and  his  call  to  action,  began,  “With  malice  toward  none; 
with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right.  . . .”  He  was  no  moral  relativist;  he  was  utterly  clear 
in  his  conviction  that  slavery  was  an  offense  in  the  sight  of  God. 
But  humility  about  divine  purposes,  in  his  view,  would  lead  not  to 
moral  indifference  but  rather  to  love  of  neighbor,  and  even  pos- 
sibly to  love  of  enemy. 

Taken  by  itself,  this  stance  of  prophetic  humility  toward  divine 
will  may  not  seem  remarkable.  Viewed  in  light  of  the  American 
rhetorical  tradition  of  the  jeremiad,  however,  it  was  a tremen- 
dously significant  development.  ■ 

Cathleen  Kaveny  is  the  Darald  and  Juliet  Libby  Professor  of  Law  and 
Theology  at  Boston  College  and  the  author  of  A Culture  of  Engage- 
ment: Law,  Religion,  and  Morality  (2016)  and  Law’s  Virtues:  Fostering 
Autonomy  and  Solidarity  in  American  Society  (2012).  Her  essay  is  drawn 
and  adapted  by  permission  of  Harvard  University  Press  from  her  new 
book  Prophecy  without  Contempt:  Religious  Discourse  in  the  Public 
Square  (copyright  © 2016  by  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, all  rights  reserved).  The  book  may  be  ordered  at  a discount  from 
the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via  bc.edu/bcm. 
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''IPS 


WAR-TORN 

By  William  Bole 


The  emotional  toll  of  19th-century  combat 


Post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSD)  entered  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association’s  manual  of  diagnoses  in  1980,  five 
years  after  the  Vietnam  War  ended.  A Boston  College  historian, 
Thomas  Dodman,  who  studies  war  and  the  emotions  of  soldiers  in 
the  late  1 700s  and  1800s,  says  military  doctors  of  the  day  identified 
their  own  version  of  PTSD — they  called  it  “nostalgia,”  which  they 
initially  considered  a form  of  homesickness  linked  to  physical  and 
behaviorial  problems  but  ultimately  associated  with  troubling  con- 
duct among  returning  veterans. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  Ph.D.  studies  in  2003, 

Dodman  stumbled  upon  a book  called 
The  Future  of  Nostalgia  (2001),  by  the 
late  Harvard  professor  Svetlana  Boym. 

Piquing  his  curiosity  was  a pass- 
ing reference  to  French  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  suf- 
fering from  a debilitating  nostalgia.  On 
a research  trip  to  the  French  military’s 
medical  archives  housed  in  Val-de-Grace 
Hospital  in  Paris,  the  British-born  doc- 
toral student,  now  an  assistant  profes- 
sor, riffled  through  reports  and  death 
certificates  issued  for  soldiers  in  those 
wars.  “Nostalgia,”  according  to  a contem- 
porary source,  accounted  for  five  percent 
of  fatalities  across  some  regiments. 

“It  was  one  of  those  moments  every 
historian  dreams  of,”  recalls  Dodman, 
referring  to  the  chance  archival  find.  The 
medical  reports  of  fatal  nostalgia  had 
been  largely  lost  to  history  until  then. 

Today,  Dodman  roams  a relatively 
new  subfield  known  as  “the  history  of 
emotions.”  He  doesn’t  wear  the  historian- 
of-emotions  label,  though.  Dodman  prefers  to  see  his  work  as 
“social  and  intellectual  history  that  doesn’t  leave  emotions  out.” 
According  to  Dodman,  many  historians  view  the  emotions  as 
“very  problematic” — scholars  would  rather  verify  events  and  phe- 
nomena with  precision.  “You  simply  can’t  do  that  with  emotions,” 
he  says.  Dodman  consults  other  disciplines  such  as  anthropology 
and  psychoanalysis.  The  “father  of  French  psychiatry,”  Philippe 
Pinel  (1745-1826),  he  notes,  recommended  a “rudimentary  talking 
cure”  for  nostalgia. 

Dodman’s  book,  What  Nostalgia  Was:  War,  Empire,  and  the  Time 
of  a Deadly  Emotion,  1688-1884,  is  to  be  issued  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  in  the  spring  of  2017.  Its  focus  will  include  French 
soldiers  and  military  physicians  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  of  the 


early  1800s  and  the  French  colonization  of  North  Africa  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  century. 

In  an  article  titled  “1814  and  the  Melancholy  of  War”  pub- 
lished this  year  in  the  Journal  of  Military  Elistory,  Dodman  probes 
what  he  calls  “the  inner  life  of  defeat.”  He  cites  French  medical 
authorities  who,  during  the  final  throes  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
raised  alarms  over  outbreaks  of  “sadness,  discouragement,  and 
nostalgia”  in  the  ranks.  At  the  Val-de-Grace  military  hospital  in 
March  1814,  between  50  and  100  conscripts  of  the  French  army 
in  retreat  died  each  day — "almost  all  due 
to  mal  du  pays,”  according  to  a diarist  who 
favored  the  vernacular  expression  for  nos- 
talgie.  Doctors,  whose  understanding  of 
psychological  and  physical  disorders  was 
fluid,  blamed  the  melancholy  moods  for 
the  spread  of  typhus  and  tuberculosis,  as 
well  as  for  erratic  behavior  and  suicide. 

After  the  wars,  ex-soldiers  wrote  in 
letters  and  diaries  about  night  terrors  and 
flashbacks  that  included  visions  of  sev- 
ered limbs.  Dodman  notes  the  “uncanny 
resemblances”  between  these  accounts 
and  those  of  Vietnam  War  veterans  diag- 
nosed with  PTSD.  “On  a symptomatic] 
level,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  one 
clinical  picture  from  the  other,”  he  writes, 
though  the  “idea  of  psychological  trauma 
. . . would  only  be  invented”  in  the  late 
1800s.  The  historian  adds  that  the  medi- 
cal discourse  on  nostalgia  represented 
“the  first  clinical  attempt  to  grapple  with 
functional  war  neuroses.” 

To  the  French  regimes  that  followed 
1814,  army  veterans  were  just  “an  eerie 
reminder  of  a past  officially  erased  from 
the  history  books,”  says  Dodman — they  were  a "lost  generation,” 
depicted  by  Balzac,  for  example,  as  “drifters.”  Many  were  impover- 
ished, because  only  130,000  (28  percent)  of  the  returning  soldiers 
qualified  for  pensions  as  either  invalids  or  30-year  veterans.  “Surely 
enough,”  writes  Dodman,  “some  came  to  idealize  the  camaraderie, 
adventure,  and  sense  of  purpose  they  had  tasted  in  the  army.” 

In  his  next  project,  Dodman  will  examine  244  letters  penned  by 
a young  man  who  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  French  Revolution 
in  1792.  The  historian  tracked  the  cache  to  an  attic  in  a remote 
village  in  Provence,  where  an  elderly  descendant  of  the  soldier 
lives.  Dodman  will  spend  the  coming  year  dissecting  the  letters 
and  other  sources  as  a visiting  fellow  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  ■ 
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Marceau,  on  a farm  in  Woodstock,  Vermont.  He  spoke  at  nearby  Vermont  Law  School  on  July  28. 


Best  friend 

By  Zachary  Jason 

Animal  rights  lawyer  Justin  Marceau  '00 


The  Constitution  doesn’t  directly  grant 
rights  to  animals.  But  Justin  Marceau 
believes  “law  has  and  always  does”  evolve 
with  scientific  understanding — what 
seemed  “radical”  to  the  founding  fathers  is 
not  necessarily  so  today.  Last  year  he  was 
named  to  hold  the  country’s  first  chair  in 
animal  law,  at  the  University  of  Denver’s 
Sturm  College  of  Law.  Of  counsel  to  the 
national  Animal  Legal  Defense  Fund  since 
2012,  he  and  the  ALDF  earlier  this  year 
sued  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  lift  its 
ban  on  public  viewing  of  a planned  kill- 
ing of  900  bison,  with  the  aim  of  rallying 
opposition  to  the  practice  (the  suit  is  pend- 
ing). And  in  2015  he  and  the  ALDF  per- 
suaded Idaho’s  federal  district  court  to  rule 
that  a statute  criminalizing  undercover 
investigations  of  industrial  farms  violated 
the  First  Amendment.  He’s  now  litigating 
similar  “ag-gag”  laws  in  three  states. 

The  native  Montanan  thought  little 
about  animal  law  until  his  third  year  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  when  he  took  a sur- 
vey course  in  the  nascent  field  (today  130 
law  schools  offer  courses).  He  often  cites 
changing  mores  to  defend  animal  advo- 
cates. In  "Killing  for  Your  Dog”  (George 
Washington  Law  Review,  April  2015),  the 
former  philosophy  major  proposed  a stat- 
ute allowing  owners  to  use  force  against 
an  individual  who  threatens  a pet  with 


harm.  Pets  today  have  “a  cherished  place 
in  the  American  family,”  he  writes,  “and  to 
the  extent  the  criminal  law  treats  a serious 
threat  to  one’s  dog  as  legally  equivalent  to 
stealing  hubcaps  . . . [it]  misses  the  mark.” 

Ultimately,  Marceau  says,  “animals 
should  have  rights  that  are  commensurate 
with  their  capacity  for  physical  activities 
and  mental  cognition,”  and  he’s  willing 
to  push  the  envelope  to  extend  protec- 
tions. In  August  2016,  he  filed  an  amicus 
brief  with  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  contending  that  a macaque  mon- 
key named  Naruto  owns  the  selfies  it 
took  with  obvious  intent  on  a visitor’s 
camera;  any  portrait  sales,  Marceau  said, 
should  go  to  the  sanctuary  on  which 
Naruto  lives  (a  decision  is  pending).  U.S. 
copyright  law  ascribes  intellectual  prop- 
erty to  the  author,  he  notes,  “but  it  doesn’t 
say  the  author  has  to  be  a person.” 

After  law  school,  Marceau  clerked  with 
the  Ninth  Circuit  and  then  represented 
condemned  inmates  as  a federal  public 
defender  in  Arizona  before  joining  the 
Sturm  faculty  in  2008.  He’s  currently  suing 
the  state  of  Oklahoma  for  the  execution  of 
inmate  Clayton  Lockett,  who  died  a painful 
43  minutes  after  a lethal  injection  in  2014. 
“The  world  has  a variety  of  ills,”  Marceau 
says.  “I  just  happen  to  have  skills  and  inter- 
ests in  the  death  penalty  and  in  animals.” 
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We  are  forever  grateful  to  the  more  than  140,000  Boston  College  alum 
parents,  and  friends  who  supported  this  historic  endeavor. 
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